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VISIONOMICS* 





















3 VISIONOMICS, a branch of ERGONOMICS: the science 
of designing objects with particular reference to the needs and 
physical characteristics of their users: “human engineering’. 


It’s easy to tell, even at first glance, how much Vauxhall 
have concerned themselves with the. study of superior 
visibility. Look at the deep panoramic windscreen with the 
matching rear window . . . at the low glass line, front, back 
and sides. Check for yourself how all four wing tips are 
easily visible from the driving seat. 

For the driver — an unimpaired view of traffic in front 
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and behind. For the passengers —a first-class view of the 
landscape. No more cricked necks, blind spots or guess- 
and-bump parking. Optically speaking — as well as in every 
other way — you drive better in a Vauxhall. And did you 
know that you can be seen better, too? The front flashers 
are designed to shine sideways as well as straight ahead. 
The rear flashers are mounted high and unmistakable. Your 
signals are decisive and safe. 

That’s Visionomics—a boffin’s word, but one which 
sums up thoughtful engineering . . . a philosophy of design 
...and a science that is important to you. Visit your 
Vauxhall dealer, go for a trial run and simply see for 
yourself that 


EVERYONE DRIVES :BETTER IN A 


VAUXHALL 


VICTOR VELOX 


CRESTA 











—Portrait of the Week 


HAVING DESCENDED from the Summit to the milder 
airs of East Berlin, Mr. Khrushchev put off the 
Berlin problem and the conclusion of a German 
peace treaty for six or eight months—pending a 
resumed Summit conference that he still seems 
to think might attract an American president to 
sit down at table with him. In his report on the 
Paris failure, Mr. Macmillan told the House of 
Commons that ‘it is not easy to assess the exact 
significance of these events,’ but a Gallup Poll 
showed a figure of 79 per cent. in his favour as 
Prime Minister—the highest ever recorded of a 
peace-time premier since the polls began. Mr. 
Gaitskell, too, came in for some of the success 
that in this country comes of failure: he won the 
support both of the National Union of General 
and Municipal Workers and of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party for his defence policy. In Washing- 
ton, where the natives are less imbued with the 
spirit of Balaclava, Gallipoli and Dunkirk, the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee voted to hold 
a ‘full and bipartisan inquiry’ into the U2 incident 
and the events leading to the flop at the Summit. 
The Soviet Union asked the Security Council 
to condemn the incursion of United States air- 
craft into the air space of ‘other States,’ and 
Moscow Radio replaced a programme of Ameri- 
can, English and French folk songs, scheduled 
for the closing stages of a successful Summit con- 
ference, with folk songs from China, Rumania, 
Poland, Russia and that other peace-loving 
people’s democracy, Spain. 


* 


MARTIAL LAW was tightened up in Turkey, and 
in the United Arab Republic a_ presidential 
decree enforced government control of the press. 
Earthquakes hit Chile, killing well over a thou- 
sand people and setting off tidal waves that 
reached New Zealand, Australia and the Japanese 
coast, where many more were killed and many 
thousands rendered homeless. Six people were 
killed and twenty injured when a footbridge col- 
lapsed on the motor-racing circuit at Aix-les- 
Bains, Israeli security forces found and detained 
Adolf Eichmann, former head of the Jewish 
Extermination Department of the Gestapo. 
Eichmann, who is to be tried in Israel, is alleged 
to be responsible for the murder of six million 
Jews, a record which led to his being described 
in the Times as a ‘Jew-baiter.’ 


* 


MISS HANNAH STANTON, the Anglican missionary 
who had been detained and deported by the 
South African Government without charge, 
arrived in London, and spoke of women in gaol 
with her who had been arrested with their hus- 
bands in the middle of the night, leaving thirty- 
three children parentless. The South African 
Government published regulations under which 
white and non-white blood to be used in trans- 
fusions will be carefully segregated. 


* 


THE MINISTER OF HOUSING and Local Government 
refused permission for the proposed development 
of the Monico site at Piccadilly Circus; the 
Home Secretary introduced a Bill that would im- 
pose a levy on bookies for the benefit of horses; 
and Miss Bridget d’Oyly Carte announced the 
formation of a trust to take over her rights in 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. The Building 
Societies’ Association recommended to its mem- 
bers a rise in interest rates on mortgages from 
54 to 6 per cent.; Sir John Barbirolli threatened 
to resign from the Hallé Orchestra unless there 
is an inquiry into the system of grants for 
orchestras and a ratepayer sued the Hampstead 
Borough Council for the return of 2s. 2d. shown 
on his demand as being ‘for civil defence’ on the 











grounds that the Hampstead Borough Council 
wasn’t able civilly to defend him. 
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GAS AND GAITERS 


T would not have been surprising if Mr. 

Gaitskell had -begun, these last few weeks, to 
think about the attractions held out by a pro- 
fessorial chair, or a series of monographs on the 
economics of contracting industries, or a life 
peerage. For whatever his faults as a tactician, he 
can see a church by daylight, and the prospect 
of almost certain defeat for the platform (or 
such members of it as had not already got 
aboard the bandwagon) at the Labour Party 
Conference, in circumstances that would leave 
him no alternative to resignation as Leader of 
the Party, was one that, however unwelcome, he 
could hardly have avoided facing. Support for 
the ‘unilateralist’ resolution had been growing 
steadily since Mr. Cousins, who grows no less 
foolish or pigheaded as the days go by, pledged 
‘his’ million votes to it, and with both the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union and the Shop, Dis- 
tributive and Allied Workers ‘in the bag,’ Mr. 
Michael Foot and his associates were already 
looking forward to removing Mr. Gaitskell in 
October. (This, it appears, is the summit of their 
ambitions; none of them has yet suggested a 
possible replacement, and the inevitable con- 
clusion from their behaviour is that the destruc- 
tion of the Labour Party is for them an end in 
itself.) 

Suddenly, all is gas and gaiters. It is difficult 
to believe that all of the support for Mr. Gaitskell 
that has arisen in the last few days is entirely 
disinterested. The views of a Labour Party 
leader enjoying (if that is the_word) the support 
of both the Daily Express and the Daily Mail are 
not likely to be made any more acceptable in the 
eyes of some of his followers, and one or two 
of the members of the parliamentary party who 
cheered him so enthusiastically at the party meet- 
ing on Tuesday may recently have realised that 
he and they will sink or swim together. 


Still, the fact remains that his prospects have 
brightened considerably. There are two reasons 
for. this, and the second is a better, and a less 
fortuitous one, than the first. The first is the 
collapse of the Summit, and the rekindled faith 
in nuclear weapons that this created; after all, 
one of the chief arguments in the unilateralist 
syllabus (Mr. Zilliacus has been its leading ex- 
ponent) is that based on the obvious desire for 
peace and international co-operation of the 
Soviet Government, and although a desperate 
rallying has taken place even on this argument, 
the line now being that the warmongering Ameri- 
cans provoked the peace-loving Russians beyond 
endurance, not even Mr. Foot has yet claimed 
that we are in danger of being attacked by the 
United States. The shock produced by the dis- 
covery that Mr. Khrushchev was not the same 
as Dr. Schweitzer certainly helped swing the 
General and Municipal Workers behind the 
Gaitskell line; it may keep the miners and the 
railwaymen there, and may even bring the 
engineers back. 

But even this may not suffice to save the plat- 
form. And it would be disastrous if Mr. Gaitskell, 
seeing victory perhaps within a few thousand 
votes, should attempt yet another of his cele- 
brated revolving resolutions, the kind that 
appears the same whichever way you look at it. 
It is obviously not beyond the ingenuity of the 
Party Executive to produce a defence resolution 
that can cheerfully be supported by both Mr. 
Cousins and Sir Tom Williamson, but it would 
be the worst possible way out of the crisis. For 
in the first place it would merely reinforce the 
public impression that the Labour Party’s policy, 
in so far as it has one at all, is vague and mean- 
ingless, and in the second place it would throw 
away the best card in Mr. Gaitskell’s hand. 

Which brings us to the second reason for the 
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brightening of his prospects. At one point it 
looked possible that the Labour Party would 
break up on the question of nationalisation, 
which would have been like NATO collapsing 
ever a dispute about Alsace-Lorraine. Then it 
looked likely that it would fall to pieces over 
the unilateralist debate, which would have been 
as if NATO had fallen apart because of 
Schleswig-Holstein. Now, if Mr. Gaitskell is 
driven out in October, and the party in its present 
form breaks up consequent upon such an occur- 
rence, they will at any rate have something to 
cry for. The question now is the straight con- 
stitutional one: what is the Labour Party and 
who makes its policy? A good deal of fun can 
be extracted from the neat exchange of positions 
that has taken place between left and right; once 
upon a time the left wing used to denounce the 
power of the union block votes to make policy, 
and the leadership would insist that they repre- 
sented the true voice of the party. Now the left 
is to be heard insisting that the union block vote 
is the Word and the Law, and the leadership is 
busy discounting it at every opportunity. 

The trouble stemmed from the long years when 
the Deakins and Bevins really did represent the 
views of the sane elements in the party, and 
used their block votes to see that those views 
were the party’s policy. In the circumstances it 
was never worth Mr. Attlee’s while to stir up 
the row that an attempt to change the constitu- 
tion would inevitably have involved; if he could 
get his own way without it, why bother? But 
that only worked as long as the big battalions 
fell dutifully in when the bugle blew; now they 
are beginning to fall out in disorder whenever 
they see the bugler pick up his instrument. 

Two things, then, are necessary. The first is 
that the constitution of the Labour Party shall 
be changed so that the leader and the parlia- 
mentary party have the policy-making power; the 
second is that while this is being done formally, 
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it should be made quite clear that, as Mr. 
Woodrow Wyatt pointed out last weekend, 
Members of Parliament elected by the voters on 
one policy shall not be expected to start support- 
ing the contrary policy. Now Mr. Gaitskell 
appears to have made up his mind to stand and 
fight at last, and even—though perhaps more by 
good luck than good judgment—to have chosen 
the right ground on which to do so. If, despite 
his new-found determination, he should go down 
to defeat in October, he may at least be con- 
fident that whatever form the Labour Party 
should take thereafter it will be possible in its 
reconstruction to give it a constitution that puts 
the power in the right hands. Why, he could 
even improve the shining hour by dropping 
Clause Four entirely at the same time. 


After the Aftermath 


= would be idle, though agreeable, to believe 
that the views on the Summit expressed on 
page 761 by Mr. Desmond Donnelly were any- 
thing but extremely unusual in a member of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. Indeed, it would be 
idle to suppose that they were anything but 
extremely unusual anywhere in the community. 
One of the most depressing things about the 
failure of the Summit is the virtual unanimity 
with which it has been regarded as a howling suc- 
cess. But to see Mr. Macmillan’s personal- 
success rating rise in the Gallup Poll to 79 per 
cent.—a figure exceeded only by Sir Winston 
during the war—does not exactly restore one’s 
faith in the sagacity or sophistication of the 
electorate. 

Which is not to say that Mr. Macmillan de- 
serves no sympathy, and still less that he alone 
was wrong about the Summit. It is just as well, 
in fact, that the Labour Party has not collectively 
criticised Mr. Macmillan for his. part in making 
the Summit seem so important, for with a few 
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. simply like to say —-— I didn’t climb it because it wasn't there.’ 
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exceptions like Mr. Donnelly, the Opposition has 
been as guilty of wishful political thinking ag 
the Government, or at any rate the Prime 
Minister. (And now Senator Kennedy, it appears, 
is engaged in the difficult and unattractive feat 
of combining wishful thinking with hindsight.) 
Indeed, the Spectator felt positively lonely, be- 
fore the Paris fiasco, in regarding the prospects 
as both dim and dangerous, such was the chorus 
of. hope for the outcome and praise for the 
instigators. It would be pleasant to suppose, if 
the Summit is reconvened after the American 
election, and if the new American President, who- 
ever he is, feels able to go to it, either that there 
would be more voices of caution raised before 
it or a more fruitful outcome from it. Pleasant, 
but unrealistic. But at any rate Mr. Macmillan 
should have learnt his lesson, and know at what 
rate to value that 79 per cent. 


Utopia Ltd. 


HE D’Oyly Carte’s Gilbert and Sullivan 

monopoly still has a year and a half to run; 
the copyright on Gilbert’s librettos does not 
expire till the end of 1961. But the company has 
already begun to draw in its tweed skirts against 
the cold winds of corruption. That is the idea 
behind the Trust, announced this week, which is 
to take over the whole stock of scenery, cos- 
tumes, band parts and contracts and the holy 
task of maintaining ‘the standard and tradition 
of the operas.” The obvious danger which the 
Trust seems to want to prevent is of an epidemic 
of hotted-up versions, rumpled Pinafores and 
problem musicals exploring Gilbert’s strange 
predilection for orphans, changelings and gro- 
tesquely frustrated old maids. Since Sullivan’s 
copyright expired in 1950 there have been one 
or two acts of depredation. A nasty reminder of 
this came only a few days before the announce- 
ment of the Trust, when an American television 
company put on a truncated Mikado lasting an 
hour and featuring Groucho Marx as the Lord 
High Executioner. But as the great man truly 
remarked, ‘if this doesn’t kill Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, nothing will.’ G. and S. has survived and 
will continue to survive. A far more deadly threat 
to the D’Oyly Carte is likely to come from people 
who perform the sacred works straight but per- 
form them better. In the last few years, as it is, 
a series of EMI recordings with Sir Malcolm 
Sargent and Glyndebourne or Sadler's Wells 
singers (based on the ingenious argument that 
since the music inevitably suggests the words, the 
words themselves can be logically considered out 
of copyright) has been successfully running the 
blockade and proving that it is perfectly possible 
to preserve the authentic flavour of the operettas 
while at the same time freeing the music from the 
tyranny of the traditional bandstand approach, 
and the text from the arch, mannered elocution 
beloved of generations of the faithful. Even the 
literal accuracy of the guardians of tradition is 
not beyond reproach: how often do we hear a 
performance with Sullivan’s full and original 
orchestration? At the moment the D’Oyly Carte 
company is in a powerful position. It has the 
scenery and the costumes, and it has a vast, 
though possibly ageing, retinue of admirers for 
whom precisely the charm of these productions is 
that everything is dated and nothing changed. 
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For them, to attend a D’Oyly Carte performance 
is to partake of a soothing, time-honoured ritual, 
to have all their dearest reflexes most tenderly 
stimulated and to return, for an evening, to a 
world in which the Empire was big and red on 
the map, income tax was 6d. in the £ and 
America had not yet been invented. With the 
present vogue for fast, tough street-corner 
musicals, the instinct will be all the stronger for 
putting the Carte before the whores. But will the 


appeal last in this narrowly sectarian form? It is 
surely improbable, and certainly undesirable. A 
spokesman of the company has claimed that in 
handing over to the Trust Miss Bridget D’Oyly 
Carte had made ‘virtually a gift of Gilbert and 
Sullivan to the nation. But if companies like 
Sadler’s Wells become interested in the operettas, 
the most valuable gift to the nation will be the 
expiry of the copyright and the very wholesome 
competition which will ensue. 


What Goes Up Must Come Down 


From RICHARD ROVERE 


IGHT now we are debating, in Washington 
Rand elsewhere, whether it would be wise, 
patriotic or useful to hold a great debate on the 
collapse of the Summit Conference and on the 
aftair so closely related to it in most minds—the 
ascent and the descent of the U2. 

It is hardly strange that all Democrats are in 
favour of full discussion, whereas all those 
Republicans who hope or expect Mr. Nixon to 
be their candidate draw attention to such other 
burning questions as Federal subsidies for com- 
muter railroads. But the Republicans, unlike the 
Democrats, are not all of one mind. There are 
those, such as Governor Rockefeller, who favour 
a vigorous national debate on the events of the 
last couple of weeks. The Governor issued a 
thousand-word statement to this effect on Tues- 
day—at the very moment that the leaders of his 
party in New York were beginning a debate of 
their own on whether to put his name in for 
nomination at the July convention. 

All this is for the birds. The debate is on, and 
will continue until November, unless there is a 
war crisis, in which event the President’s military 
experience might come to seem a factor. It is 
hard to see how the continuing debate, other- 
wise, can be anything but damaging to the 
present administration. Republican hopes for 
November were firmly based on the ‘peace issue.’ 
Nixon was to stand on the administration’s record 
of prudent negotiation and the increase of Ameri- 
can prestige in places where it had been low. The 
Democrats, who in general have favoured larger 
military expenditure and a firmer diplomacy, 
were to have been branded as warhawks. 

Now all that has gone, and the Democrats are 
in a perfect position to exploit all the Republi- 
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NEW YORK, Tuesday 


cans’ gaffes and failures. National unity requires 
nothing of them except perhaps the defence, on 
principle, of the U2 flights, and even this is 
doubtful, for the argument that espionage of this 
sort was in fact provocative is one that could 
have a powerful appeal to the average American. 
The defence en principe is, moreover, one that is 
difficult for any American to carry off. This 
morning there was not a single commentator in 
any major newspaper who professed any ad- 
miration for Ambassador Lodge’s performance 
against Mr. Gromyko at the United Nations. The 
only thing that the Nixon Republicans have left 
in the way of an asset is the memory—now 
almost obliterated—of last year’s mission to 
Moscow, in which he came off not too badly in 
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his exchanges with Mr. Khrushchev. In view of 
the latest turns it seems a distinctly minor asset. 


In Washington, and in more sophisticated 
political circles elsewhere, the gloom is a little 
less than all-encircling. To a good many people 
the’ apparent collapse of the general policy of 
summitry, as distinct from the collapse of the 
Paris Summit in particular, is rather welcome, 
and there is some relief in the thought that 
exchanges of visits may also have come to an 
end. This is not to say that all in these circles 
join in the attempt of the few to put the blame 
on Mr Macmillan. Mr. Eisenhower has been a 
far greater devotee of personal diplomacy than 
anyone in the Western alliance, and. there was 
great fear that he was putting any successor, 
Democrat or Republican, at a disadvantage. 


The most that had been reasonably hoped for 
at Paris was a continuation for a shorter or‘a 
longer period of the Berlin status quo. This seems 
to be what we have right now, and there is a 
tendency to feel that not much distinction exists 
between a détente maintained in an atmosphere 
of smiles and handclasps, and a détente accom- 
panied by peevish rhetoric. The feeling is that 
the whole unwisdom of diplomacy by heads of 
government was revealed at Paris, and if this 
means the return of attempts at negotiation to 
men who do not carry with them all oftheir 
nations’ pride and vanity, and are not dogged 
wherever they go by three thousand newspaper- 
men, hope may be greater than before. 


Mr. K. Passes By 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


NEVER expected to feel sorry for Walter 
Ulbricht. The least pleasing of men, the most 
intransigent of Communists, he rules East Ger- 
many as if his master and teacher, Stalin, were 
still looking over his shoulder. His only positive 
quality seems to be his complete loyalty to the 
Russian cause, and the Russians make use of 
him with cynical casualness. A number of people 
in West Berlin think that the real reason behind 
the Paris fiasco and Mr. Khrushchev’s East Ber- 
lin visit was to give the Chinese time to startle 
the world with some new cause of fear. If that 
is so it was clear from Ulbricht’s set face in 
the dreadful candour of television last Friday 
that he would rather have had his separate peace 
treaty and get West Berlin isolated and the Elbe 
frontier closed. On the second day of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s call in East Berlin the mass party 
meeting of the SED and all its allied organisa- 
tions was held to hear the new policy statement. 
It was read almost entirely by the interpreter 
while the supposed speaker, Mr. Khrushchev, 
stood by, hardly understanding a word and 
having a quick explanation whispered to him 
when the highly disciplined audience broke into 
applause. With painful honesty the cameras never 
left the faces of the half-dozen East German 
politicians and the Russian, except to sweep the 
packed rows of rhythmically clapping comrades. 
There is no doubt that television is better than 
physical presence for seeing this sort of meeting, 
for it was in fact a prolonged close-up. Whether 
the sycophantic devotion of the cameramen was 
in this case a good thing is doubtful. Except for 
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the figurehead Prime Minister Otto Grotewohl, 
none of the men present has any claim to looks, 
and they all looked on this occasion both glum 
and bored. It seemed possible at one stage of 
the reading that Mr. Khrushchev would actually 
go to sleep on his feet; his eyes half-closed and 
face blank, not even following his own Russian 
script in front of him to keep pace with the 
interpreter, he gave a very good demonstration 
of his talent for relaxing completely while ap- 
pearing to be taking part in something. There 
must be some signal between him and the inter- 
preter on such occasions, for he claps automati- 
cally at certain points in a speech (which he 
does not understand, being in German) to indi- 
cate, in the Communist convention, his approval 
of the doctrine being propounded. 

What was said was moderate and uncom- 
municative. Apart from the main point that no 
peace treaty would be signed until the next act 
of the Summit farce has, or has not; been played, 
it was so repetitious that one wondered, not for 
the first time, why these speeches go on for so 
long. It was clearly felt to be necessary to em- 
phasise the blame of the West for the breakdown 
of the Paris meeting. The reactions inside the 
Communist camp may not have been unani- 
mously approving. Noticeable, too, was the 
repeated encouragement of ‘peace-loving’ West 
Germans, who have not figured much up to now 
in Communist statements. They were sharply 
differentiated from the Bonn militarists and 
troublemakers. 

The audience was enthusiastic. They clapped 
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in time and smiled or called ‘shame’ as the occa- 
sion required. And here again the wisdom of 
televising such meetings seems doubtful. Those 
barking shouts in unison of ‘Hoch! Hoch!’ and 
the raised arms as they greeted Mr, Khrushchev 
—is it really a good thing to show the world 
these things? It is true, the arms flung into the 
air end in clenched fists instead of out- 
stretched hands, but that does not make them 
more reassuring. They are really dreadfully 
reminiscent of something else. 


The previous day, though television was avail- 
able everywhere, physical presence was needed 
at the entry of Mr. Khrushchev into East Berlin. 
A crowd cannot be felt through the screen, 
especially when the cameras pick and choose so 
carefully. If one had not known it was all 
arranged and organised, it would have been per- 
fectly clear from the demeanour of the crowds. 
They had no alternative but to turn up, and they 
did turn up, standing for a couple of hours 
and then raising a vague cheer as the car carry- 
ing Mr. K, with Ulbricht and Grotewohl flank- 
ing him, passed by. They waited until the last 
car of the long procession had passed and then 
went quickly away. Later, a repeat on the East 
German radio had great waves of cheering, 
which may indeed have taken place in some 
other part of the crowd. Where I stood, in the 
Stalinallee, where the flats are almost entirely 
occupied by party members, the cheers were 
only moderate and only when the major 
figures were actually passing. The whole after- 
noon must have cost a good deal in transport 
and loss of production and can hardly have con- 
vinced anyone present. 


As for West Berlin, it would be untrue to say 
it is back to normal. It was never anything else. 
Perhaps more people than usual were to be 
seen reading newspapers on the Underground 
than usual—the Berliners do not read news- 
papers obsessively like the Londoners, as a rule. 
And the reasons for the whole affair are can- 
vassed. Was the famous U2 in fact recovered 
undamaged, and did its equipment, or the data 
gathered by the pilot and not destroyed, contain 
something that really worried the Red Army? 
Does the continuous sitting of the Central Com- 
mittee in Moscow mean that Mr. K is on the 
skids? Is it all a diplomatic victory of Mao 
Tse-tung over the Russian Government? If the 
first guess is correct—and Berlin being a place 
where spying is still a major industry this one 
is popular—then the future is dark, because mili- 
tary security on the Elbe frontier and the equip- 
‘ment of the DDR army with atomic weapons 
is one of the main grounds for the need to 
lock the doors on Berlin. If Mr. K is slipping 
that is bad, too, for the alternatives are the 
extreme Stalinists and the military. The third 
guess is possibly the most often heard, partly 
because the East German Party is said to have 
close relations in Peking and therefore to agree 
with the Chinese in their dislike of East-West 
discussions. The Chinese theory, too, has a com- 
forting distance about it. 


Unless new shocks await us, everybody will 
have stopped talking about it by Whitsun. There 
is, after all, nothing to be done about it in 
Berlin and everybody knows that for certain, at 
any rate. 
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| Cruelty to Some Animals 


From Our Bombay Correspondent 


HE existence of a public opinion and degrees 
be responsiveness to it are looked upon as a 
fair indication of the nature of government. By 
this criterion, the Indian administration can be 
deemed to be both sensitive and democratic. For 
it has given way, with grace and promptness, 
to a vocal demand that live baits of buffalo 
should not be offered as a kill in order to attract 
lions within sight of tourists in the jungles of 
the Saurashtra peninsula. 

Outside Africa, India is the only country 
where lions are found in natural surroundings, 
and their habitat is in Saurashtra’s Gir. Since 
independence, the Indian Government has there- 
fore taken special pains to preserve the species. 
There now is a total ban on shikar in the Gir 
forest where the whole Indian lion population 's 
to be found, and the result is a steady increase 
in their numbers. Now that viceroys and 
maharajas have departed, the ban on shikar has 
been virtually painless. 


Such concentration of the lion population 
carries its own risks, lest an epidemic or natural 
calamity should wipe out the whole species. 
Therefore, the Government has also attempted 
to find them a home from home in another forest 
about a thousand miles away. Two lionesses and 
a lion have been at large in the Banaras forests 
for the past three years. They seem to have been 
acclimatised to the new abode, for forest rangers 
have recently brought the news of having seen 
two cubs. 


In Gir also the population has gone up since 
indiscriminate killing was prohibited. A recent 
count—made by daubing each lion with a dash of 
colour from a safe perch and counter-checked 
with a count of footprints by expert game 
wardens—showed that the lion population stood 
at the highest-ever figure of 300. It was estimated 
at 200-in 1952. 

In the past, the Indian lion has been a great 
attraction for rajas and nawabs on hunting bent. 
With the advent of democracy the common 
people have, in theory at least, become as im- 
portant as the princes who have been pensioned 
off and no longer rule them. So the Government 
thought of spreading the benefits of a lion popu- 
lation in a wider commonalty by developing the 
Gir forest as a game sanctuary and a tourist 
resort. 


A few weeks ago, the first plane-load of VIPs, 
tourists and journalists was taken to the Sasan 
forest rest-house from Bombay. It is a flight of 
two hours in a small plane. The weekend trip, 
which includes seeing and ‘shooting’ the lion 
(with a camera), eosts £20 apiece. The visitors are 
taken to a spot in the jungle in the afternoon 
and again after dinner to watch the lions con- 
verge upon a watering place and feast upon beasts 
of prey tied up as a ready-made kill. 


The spot is a usual rendezvous for some lions. 
But the organisation of tourist traffic makes it 
essential that the lions must turn up at certain 
hours if the tourists are not to be disappointed. 
This is achieved by tying a few animals as a 
‘kill’ at the spot each day and creating in the 





lions a conditioned hope that the prey will in- 
variably be there. The ‘kill’ usually is an old 
and discarded he-buffalo which, though alive, js 
of no use for drawing the plough. And if killed, 
too, he is not of much use to the predominantly 
vegetarian population of Saurashtra. 


Hardly had the first batch of tourists returned 
to Bombay from Sasan when letters began :o 
reach editors of newspapers, protesting against 
‘our non-violent, Gandhian Goverment’ provid- 
ing entertainment by organising a ‘wanton,’ ‘in- 
human’ and ‘barbaric’ sport. Bloodcurdling pic- 
tures were drawn of lions pouncing upon and 
devouring the live bait of buffaloes, avidly tear- 
ing helpless animals to pieces. Many hearts 
melted with the imagined sight of terror-stricken 
animals undergoing anguish and suffering before 
life went out. 

As it happened, Parliament was in session in 
Delhi and had before it a Bill to stop cruelty to 
animals. How could an India wedded to peaceful 
co-existence and non-violence, it was asked, 
tolerate such sacrificial offerings for the delight 
of tourists? Indian puritanism was aroused in 
Opposition as much to cruelty to lions as to the 
heartless hedonism of tourists. 


The Government has yielded to the chorus of 
protests by discontinuing the practice of tying 
live baits at the small clearing of bushes near 
Sasan. The animals will now have been previously 
killed and the hearts of tourists (and many others) 
will grieve no more over what the eye will no 
longer see. No questions have of course been 
asked whether the animals will be humanely 
slaughtered before carcasses are brought to the 
lions’ rendezvous. The public conscience is now, 
once again, at ease and asleep. 


Protests were quick and loud and the Govern- 
ment responded readily because humane feelings 
were mixed up in this case with religious senti- 
ment. Unfortunately, Sasan is not the only place 
in the country where cruelty to animals could 
be witnessed. Yet little thought is spared for the 
thousands of cattle which each day draw nearer 
death by slow inches because there is not enough 
fodder and pasturage for all of them. In summer, 
there is not even enough water for them—and for 
human beings—over vast tracts. India would be 
richer in milk supply and draught animals with a 
half of the present cattle population, provided 
all the animals were of good breed and got food 
and water the year round. But misguided public 
sympathy will never allow the Government to 
get rid by slaughter of the useless cattle of poor 
breed. 


Societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals spring to life over aged buffaloes. Yet in 
every big city there are thousands of labourers 
who carry loads and push handcarts heavy 
beyond human endurance for the paltry earnings 
of five to ten shillings a day. It is tragic to see 
them work almost like beasts of burden. But little 
sympathy is forthcoming to mechanise their jobs 
or improve their lot: they are, at least at present, 
even more ‘dumb’ and ‘defenceless’ than the de- 
crepit buffaloes of the Gir forest. 
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Snap Plom for Mr. Brooke 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


THe grapevine had been saying 
for some time that the Minister 
of Housing, Mr. Henry Brooke, 
would give Mr. Jack Cotton and 
the Legal and General Assur- 
ance Society permission to put 
up their monster in Piccadilly 
Circus, though he might insist on 
a few comparatively _ trivial 
alterations first. As usual, the 
grapevine was wrong, and it is with a feeling of 
deep relief that 1 have been reading the lengthy 
and detailed report of the Ministry Inspector, 
Mr. C. D. Buchanan, on the public inquiry held 
into the scheme, and the Minister's decision based 
on that report. For not only has the Monster of 
Piccadilly Circus been conquered; it has been 
beaten with the right weapons and for the right 
reasons. I think it is worth going into-this end 
of the affair in some detail, if only because there 
is an ominous passage in Mr. Brooke’s announce- 
ment (though one which he could hardly, in the 
circumstances, have omitted) in which he invites 
the prospective developers to try again, and there 
is no evidence that I can see that the next scheme 
they submit will be any better, though I presume 
it will be a different shape. 

For two most alarming facts emerge from the 
report. The first is that if it had not been for 
Mr. Cotton’s over-confident action in calling the 
press conference at which he showed the photo- 
graphs that finally gave the game away, ‘it is a 
fair: guess,’ as Mr. Buchanan puts it, ‘that the 
building would now be in course of erection.’ 
The outcry which followed Mr. Cotton’s revela- 
tion of exactly what it was that he proposed to 
do to and in Piccadilly Circus (an outcry in which 
I am happy to recall the Spectator joined at the 
top of my lungs) made much of the singularly 
idiotic imaginary advertising slogan with which 
Mr. Cotton’s designer (we will come to him in a 
minute) had seen fit to decorate the model of the 
proposed building. But there must be something 
badly wrong with our town planning methods if 
a monstrosity of this kind has to be labelled ‘Snap 
plom for vigour’ before anybody can summon up 
the energy to prevent its being built. Of course, 
by the time Mr. Cotton held his fateful press 
conference the London County Council was so 
deeply committed to the pretence that this thing 
was a worthy addition to the architecture of 
Piccadilly Circus that they could hardly have 
started criticising it; and the tortuous and dis- 
quieting series of steps by which they had become 
so committed I went into in exhaustive and 
mercifully unsummarisable detail last December. 
Nevertheless, we have only to look around Lon- 
don to see some of the muck being put up at 
this moment by people too canny to hold press 
conferences before permission is finally: in the 
bag; every day that passes on the South Bank, 
for instance, deepens and extends the horror of 
the thing being erected there, yet by the time we 
realised just what was being done there it was, 
far too late for anything but a very large quan- 
tity of dynamite to do any good. It is obviously 








impossible to refer every proposed new building, 
even every major new building, to the Royal 
Fine Art Commission, and the Commission’s 
alternatively lackadaisical and frenzied activity 
in this case gives one little confidence that it 
would do much good if such a course were pos- 
sible; but I would feel a lot happier if some 
method less haphazard than the fluctuating inter- 
est of the newspapers in town-planning could be 
devised for preventing eyesores being erected on 
sites of national importance. 


The second, and even more disturbing fact that 
emerges clearly from Mr. Buchanan’s report (it 
was beginning to emerge from the evidence at 
the inquiry itself) is that nobody in fact designed 
the Monster at all. We know the name of the 
firm responsible—Messrs. Cotton, Ballard & 
Blow—and we know also that Mr. Frank Booth 
was called in as consultant architect for the eleva- 
tions as late as March, 1958. We know, too, that 
Mr. Bennett, Architect to the London County 
Council, had suggestions to make after the initial 
plans were submitted, and thereafter kept in 
close touch with the developers. But there the 
trail disappears into the sand. Mr. Bennett was 
at some pains during the inquiry to deny that 
he had designed the Monster (as well he might 
have been), and no person, or group of people, 
was willing to admit fatherhood of the puking 
babe, or to accuse anybody else of the offence. 











‘And why do you think the Minister has rejected 
the plan for re-building Piccadilly?’ 
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It seems strange, and worse than strange, that a 
building 172 feet high, of almost uniquely 
hideous aspect, covered with slabs of advertising 
visible over huge distances, could be submitted 
and approved for building in Piccadilly Circus, 
without anybody knowing who actually designed 
it. (It is true that we do not know the name of 
the architect who designed Salisbury Cathedral, 
But I doubt if Mr. Cotton would maintain that 
the Monster of Piccadilly Circus was designed 
for the greater glory of God.) 

Still, a victory over ugliness, shoddiness and 
incompetence has been gained. And credit must 
go in the first instance where the responsibility 
lies in the last—to Mr. Brooke. The momentum 
generated by a scheme which had got as far as 
the Monster, and the gigantic amounts of money 
involved, must have been very great indeed; and 
for Mr. Brooke to have resisted it, and come to 
a decision on the architectural grounds alone. is 
very greatly to his credit. 

Particularly, as I say, since he has not only 
rejected it, but rejected it for the right reasons. 
The appearance of the building he simply 
declares ‘would fall below the high standard 
which public opinion is entitled to expect on this 
important site’ (he might, as a matter of fact, 
have expressed this better; even the temperate 
and sober Mr. Buchanan was moved to describe 
the eastern and northern sides of the Circus as 
‘an architectural shambles of old and ill-assorted 
buildings on cramped and awkward sites’); the 
advertisements would be too dominant in the 
Circus and too visible over a distance; that the 
car-parking facilities are not satisfactory (as far 
as I know, only the Commissioner of Police and 
myself attached proper weight to the failure of 
Mr. Cotton’s designers to provide adequate park- 
ing facilities for the increased traffic that the 
building would attract, and the obviously un- 
satisfactory juggling with the spare floors of 
Moon’s Garage in Denman Street that the Lon- 
don County Council had accepted); that the 
design would fail to give a sense of enclosure to 
the northern side of the Circus; and that it might 
well prejudice the best solution of the problems 
of pedestrian and vehicular circulation in the 
area. 

What is more, Mr. Brooke went on to lay 
down positive, as well as negative, reasons for 
his decision. He stresses that a horizontal build- 
ing would be better in principle for the site 
(indeed it would; and a very handsome horizontal 
building there is on it in the London County 
Council’s own comprehensive scheme for the 
Circus, a scheme which they had abandoned 
before the inquiry began, but which they there 
maintained stil] existed and would not be preju- 
diced by Mr. Cotton’s building); that the adver- 
tising panels should be subservient to the design 
of the building (in Mr. Cotton’s plan they were 
virtually its raison d’étre); that the Circus should 
be planned as a comprehensive unit; and that 
the idea of raised pedestrian walkways should not 
be abandoned. ‘Finally,’ says Dame Evelyn 
Sharp’s covering letter to the interested parties, 
setting out the Minister’s decision, ‘he is clear 
that any new building on this important site, if 
it is to be acceptable, must not only meet the 
technical requirements of the site and the Circus 
but must be esthetically pleasing also.’ 

All of which is highly gratifying to those of us 
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whe laboured in the fields in the heat of the 
day. But we are still a very long way from a 
comprehensively planned, intelligently designed 
and actually built Piccadilly Circus. What is 
more, with the present London County Council, 
smarting under the defeat that the rejection of 
Mr. Cotton’s plan must imply for them, it is 
likely to be a very long time before we start get- 
ting any closer. The shabby series of compro- 
mises and retreats from an initial plan that has 
allowed the South Bank to become what it has 
become is typical of the social cowardice, lack of 
foresight and stupidity that permeates County 
Hall under the reign of the limpet-fast Sir Isaac 
Hayward. I suggested when I examined the Picca- 
dilly Circus affair before the inquiry that if Mr. 
Cotton’s scheme was rejected it might be possible 
for the Council itself to acquire the Monico site, 
which would enable it to start on a comprehen- 
sive scheme on that side of the Circus before 
1965. when the London Pavilion site lease falls 
in, thus enabling them to acquire that one. But 


now I am by no means sure that it would do 
any good if the Council owned every square inch 
of the Circus and the land for five miles around 
in every direction. The obstinacy with which they 
have refused to countenance the principle of 
first-floor walkways, for instance, ever since one 
or two of the commercial interests involved 
fired a whiff of grape-shot over their heads, and 
the way in which they abandoned their compre- 
hensive scheme entirely, while at the same time 
pretending that it still existed and that it was 
never a definite scheme anyway, is evidence of 
the kind of spirit with which we could expect 
the London County Council to approach this 
problem now. Is it possible, it occurs to me, to 
take the thing out of their hands entirely? A 
national competition for the site, followed by a 
special Act of Parliament to enable the whole 
area to be built as a national operation? The 
problems, legal, financial, architectural, legisla- 
tive, would be enormously complex and enor- 
mously expensive. So was Blue Streak. 


Climbing Down 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


HERE is a great deal of mistaken sympathy 

for Mr. Macmillan following the collapse of 
the Summit Conference. The real truth is that 
the policies he has embodied and pursued for 
eighteen months, since his Moscow visit, have 
been gravely mistaken—broadly for the same 
reasons that the policies of Baldwin and Cham- 
berlain were wrong twenty-five years ago and 
those of Roosevelt were wrong at Yalta. 

When Mr. Macmillan returned from Moscow 
in March, 1959, he did so having formed the 
view that Mr. Khrushchev was the only man 
in the Soviet Union with whom it was worth 
holding discussions. Everyone else, he thought, 
was a mere functionary. 

He had also come to the conclusion that the 
internal changes in Russia, since Stalin’s death, 
were now so great that they exercised an im- 
portant—maybe decisive—effect on external 
Soviet policies. 

On the basis of these assumptions Mr. Mac- 
millan contended that the time was now 
opportune for a détente. As Mr. Khrushchev 
decided ultimate policy, it was essential to talk 
directly to him. Therefore, so the British Prime 
Minister argued. we should hold a Summit 
meeting. 

The other members of the Western Alliance 
thought quite differently at the time. Indeed, so 
alarmed were the Germans and the French by 
the Moscow communiqué, following the Khrush- 
chev-Macmillan talks, that the Prime Minister 
had to undertake, at very short notice, a series 
of hurried visits to Paris and Bonn to explain 
himself, before he went on to Washington later 
in March, 1959. Because of his failure to carry 
the Western Alliance with him and to appraise 
them fully of his intentions before he set out 
for Moscow, the Prime Minister had thereby 
created doubts in the Western capitals regarding 
British policies. 

When the Foreign Ministers met in Geneva 
in May, 1959, to discuss the Berlin situation, 


Mr. Selwyn Lloyd found himself isolated. The 
effectiveness within the alliance of the British 
delegation at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
was limited throughout its early days because 
our allies doubted our resolution in the face of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s Berlin challenge. And it was 
only when there was a substantial modification 
in the British position, as compared with that 
taken up by Mr. Macmillan in Moscow, that 
these suspicions became less overt. 

At this point, with a watered-down British 
policy, Mr. Macmillan again took up the Sum- 
mit theme. Eventually, partly by sheer persis- 
tence, he persuaded Mr. Eisenhower of its value. 
The French and the Germans were forced to 
comply, the Germans very reluctantly because 
they were afraid of the consequences to the 
Western status in Berlin. 

In the General Election Mr. Macmillan re- 
peatedly stressed his belief in the possibilities of 
the Summit, suggesting that his own presence 
in Paris was one of the major issues. He clearly 
saw himself at the Summit in the role of the 
important mediator between East and West— 
rather as Sir Anthony Eden had acted at the 
Indo-China Conference in 1954—and it was with 
this picture of himself that he arrived in Paris 
nearly a fortnight ago. Therefore, Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s violent attack on the United States on 
the opening.day and the personal insults to 
President Eisenhower, aimed deliberately at 
wrecking the conference, were a bitter personal 
blow to the Prime Minister also. 

Mr. Macmillan is reported to have told 
British newspapermen after the first Khrushchev 
onslaught that he still believed in the possibility 
of negotiating at the conference. If only he 
could keep the others together at the Summit 
for another twenty-four hours, he argued, the 
situation might change. He hurried from Em- 
bassy to Embassy. But Mr. Khrushchev was not 
having any of these blandishments. There is 
another report, now published in the New York 
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Herald Tribune, that the American delegation 
was seriously disturbed because. Mr. Macmillan 
wanted Mr. Eisenhower to go even further to 
meet Mr. Khrushchev’s demands than he had 
done. Certainly, whatever Mr. James Hagerty 
may say, some of the members of the American 
delegation have come away from Paris feeling 
that in the critical period of the conference they 
had a more reliable ally in General de Gaulle 
than in the British Prime Minister. 

Last week, when Mr. Macmillan came before 
the House of Commons to make his statement, 
he avoided any mention of the Berlin issue. At 
that point Mr. Khrushchev had not yet spoken 
in East Berlin; but whether the crisis was imme- 
diate or postponed, there remained the necessity 
for warning Mr. Khrushchev—and any Stalinists 
in the Kremlin—of the grave consequences that 
would flow from an attempt to drive the Western 
Powers out of Berlin. This Mr. Macmillan en- 
tirely failed to do. One can imagine the contrast 
had Churchill or Bevin been standing at 
the despatch box in his place. 

The gravamen of the charge against Mr. Mac- 
millan~is that he misunderstood the essential 
character of the Soviet situation from the start. 
He was wrong when he thought that Mr. 
Khrushchev could be charmed or was ‘getatable’ 
—as Roosevelt thought about Stalin when he 
met him at Teheran. Communist dictatorships, 
saturated in doctrine, do not work in this way. 

He was also wrong in his belief that the fires 
of revolution have now burnt so low that the 
present generation of Soviet leaders think very 
differently about external contacts and that 
therefore the West can afford to ignore the 
original ideology. Whilst there have been im- 
portant internal easements since Stalin’s death, 
Mr. Macmillan was wrong to assume that these 
changes are as far-reaching where Soviet external 
policies are concerned. Of course, this will hap- 
pen in time, but we may even have to wait until 
the end of the century for it. 

Mr. Macmillan was wrong in his attempts to 
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Stopping corrosion in tankers 


In certain circumstances, oil can itself cause corrosion of metal. 
So oil’s chemists evolve a paint to safeguard the tankers. 
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If the oil products carried in tankers are not 
kept at the correct temperature, they can free 
bacteria which eat into the metal of the tanks. 
Until recently constant repainting and the re- 
placement of costly heating systems was the 
only answer to this problem of corrosion. 
SHELL Chemists, exploring the special 
properties of epoxy resins, have now formulated 


a new paint with exceptional adhesive and 
anti-corrosive properties. This reduces the 
cost of tanker maintenance by avoiding the 
replacement of heating coils and bottom plates. 
Chemists can solve such problems, and test 
their solutions, only in laboratories where 
modern equipment simulates industrial condi- 
tions of operation. 
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keep alive a conference that had already been 
killed. He failed to see that Mr. Khrushchev 
had no intention of sitting down to discuss the 
agenda on any but his own terms—which in- 
cluded the humiliation of Mr. Eisenhower. 


Finally, Mr. Macmillan was gravely wrong 
not to make the British position ‘in Berlin clear. 
From now on the British stake in Berlin is 
comparable to our stake in Czechoslovakia in 
1938. It is saddening but true that the Soviet 
leadership also regards the more gentlemanly 
accents of diplomacy as signs of weakness. 


The plain fact is that we, the West, are con- 
fronted with an apparently insoluble situation, 
waich only evolution or revolution within the 
Communist bloc can resolve. In the meanwhile, 
it will require a great deal of sober self-control 
coupled with resolution for the Western Alliance 
to outlast and outface the Marxist-Leninists. 

This does not mean that I accept the view that 


: Defence 


mo agreements are possible with the Russians. 
Agreements are always possible provided that 
they are to the advantage of the Communists— 
and sometimes these can be of advantage to both 
sides. We should seek continually to find possi- 
bilities such as limited agreements that benefit 
both East and West and also reduce tension. 


We should always remember Churchill’s words 
in the famous Munich debate, October 5, 1938: 
‘I have always held that the maintenance of 
peace depends upon the accumulation of deter- 
rents against the aggressor coupled with a sincere 
attempt to redress grievances.’ 


The prospect ahead will undoubtedly dismay 
the wishful thinkers of the -pseudo-Left, as it 
has dismayed the modern MacBaldwinites. But 
we must not be dismayed, however clear it 
becomes that the present Prime Minister is lack- 
ing in the resolution and judgment that are 
essential in the face of the challenge. 


Paradox 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HERE do we go from here? The faith of 
W the simple-minded pacifist who believes 
that all men are men of good will and that it is 
only necessary to bring them face to face in order 
that they may agree with one another is no longer 
tenable. The faith of the more ‘sophisticated 
pacifist stands where it did: he frankly admits 
that the result of surrender may well be both 
death and suffering for himself, the establish- 
ment—at least for a time—of tyranny and the 
surrender of the power physically to defend 
others who may suffer from that tyranny. But he 
argues that under modern conditions such a sur- 
render is a lesser evil than total war. If we were 
to admit that there was no alternative between 
total surrender and total war, many would per- 
haps choose total surrender. Most people are not 
yet prepared to admit that the choice is so stark. 
We must then have a defence policy. What 
should it be? The best defence policy is one that 
defends. It is a platitude that, if we are to defend 
ourselves, we should be as strong as possible. 
Three policies are being canvassed, none of 
which appears to me to make any sense. 


First, the Beaverbrook press is telling us that 
recent events prove the case for an independent 
British missile. The arguments for that are two, 
somewhat contradictory to one another. First, 
that when the Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 
is developed, we can no longer rely on American 
assistance, and second that the Americans have 
proved themselves so ham-handed that it is 
dangerous to allow America alone to call the 
Western tune. I think it myself improbable that 
America will ever wholly disengage herself from 
Western Europe. It is, of course, possible. If so, 
our position will be indeed a dangerous one, and, 
if it were possible for us to develop nuclear 
power sufficient to confront the Russians un- 
aided it might be wise to do so. Obviously it is 
wholly impossible. Obviously the most that we 
could do would be to develop a nuclear power 
which was trivial in comparison with the Russian, 
and much more likely to act as a provocation 
to them than a deterrent. That the Americans im 


recent weeks and at other times have played 
their cards with frightening incompetence and 
that it would be desirable, if we can manage it, 
that we find some way of increasing our influence 
over Western policy I agree. When we remember 
Suez, we can hardly be too complacent in our 
belief that British statesmen are inevitably wiser 
than American. Still, two frights do not make a 
security. Let us see how we can hope to increase 
British influence. 

It is sometimes merely assumed that, if only 
we had more nuclear power, we could speak with 
a stronger voice. This is surely untrue. The 
influential member of an alliance is the member 
who can supply some necessary element of power 
which the others lack. If the Americans had in- 
sufficient nuclear power and we could remedy 
their insufficiency, we should indeed be in a posi- 
tion of great influence. But that of course is not 
the situation. The Americans—as Mr. Head 
stated recently in the defence debate—have 
already sufficient nuclear power to destroy the 
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world four times over. They are uninterested in 
some small British addition to it. 


Then there are those who say that there should 
be a European nuclear deterrent. The argument 
for that is that it would disperse the bases over 
a wider area. That argument is in itself good, but 
the proposition makes no sense. There is no 
reason to think that all the powers of Western 
Europe would agree to allow such bases on their 
territory, nor can you have a weapon unless 
there is an effective authority to control it. There 
is at the moment no effective European govern- 
ment, nor is there likely to be one in any immed- 
iate future. The same sort of objection lies against 
the idea of a NATO nuclear deterrent. Whatever 
paper promises may be given about consultation 
of all governments before the missile is launched. 
in fact the decision to launch it will have to 
be taken within a matter of minutes and will 
therefore have to be taken by one man. That 
man may be appointed by the American Govern- 
ment or he may be appointed by NATO, but 
so long as overwhelmingly the greater part of 
the financial contribution to the deterrent comes 
from the American taxpayer, it is inconceivable 
that the power of decision will be in other than 
an American hand. We can call the deterrent a 
NATO deterrent if we like, but in fact it will be 
an American deterrent. 


How, then, can we increase our influence in 
the Western alliance? By fitting ourselves to do 
something which is necessary but which it is 
not convenient for the Americans to do. The 
capacity and willingness of the Americans to send 
forces overseas for ‘fire-extinguishing’ operations 
is very limited. There is always a grave danger 
that a world conflict may grow out of some local 
conflict if it is not quickly brought under control. 
If we apply such resources as we have to building 
up our conventional forces so as to make them 
capable of performing these operations we shall 
be rendering an essential service to the Western 
alliance and consequently increasing our in- 
fluence over policy. 


Of course we want to make ourselves stronger. 
The case against the independent nuclear deter- 
rent is that in fact it makes us weaker and more 
dependent on America. An-odd paradox. 
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Rough Island Story 


By SIMON RAVEN 


£ Isle of Hydra is some three hours’ sail 
en the Pirzus. In winter there is only one 
boat a day, but in summer there are many more 
because this tiny island is now one the most 
celebrated tourist-traps in the Near East. With 
good reason: it is rocky and dramatic in appear- 
ance, it has an archetypally cute harbour, there 
are no roads and therefore no cars; highly 
coloured representatives of the arts abound, what 
is more, and the fisher-boys are notoriously co- 
operative. The food is a nightmare, but even 
this is an added attraction to those who want to 
feel they are off the beaten track In faet, of 
course, they are nothing of the kind—you can 
get by very well without a word of Greek. But 
all tourist resorts have their own particular con- 
fidence trick; and Hydra’s is the false appearance 
of being (my dear) remote. Not but what other 
attractions are genuine enough: there are occa- 
sional scenes of pagan licence in the ‘best’ 
taverna, during which (with these eyes I have 
seen it) people positively take their clothes off; 
and there was a much-discussed sermon by a 
local bishop which was devoied in its entirety to 
the iniquities of a bar which opened—and closed 
—last summer. But in the main Hydra as seen 
by travellers is phoney; it is a trompe-l’@il island 
sticking out of a painted sea: until, that is, one 
starts inquiring into the real habits of the real 
inhabitants—into what goes on when winter 
comes, when the last epicene giggle has hovered 
and died in the October air. 

For in the winter Hydra is a great deal odder 
than the casual summer visitor could conceive. 
Not because it has changed, but because the 
wrappings and trappings have been removed (to 
be carefully stored until next April), and because 
there is now room to see. There is room to see a 
barren island with a handful of lean and savage 
occupants, whose only livelihood comes from the 
sea and from a few grudging patches of earth 
which have been cleared, with something near 
heroism, of flint and rock. There is leisure to 
observe that the demeanour of the people, so 
bright and hospitable when there were tourists 
to be cosseted and cheated, is now bleak and 





Noet Watson — 


‘Naturally 1 have other hobbies besides 
schizophrenia. 


cheerless, that their eyes, which promised so 
much during the dog days, are now suspicious 
and cruel. ‘What is he doing, this stranger, 
lingering on into the winter? Cannot he see he 
has outstayed his welcome? There is nothing 
left here for him. Though meanwhile, of course, 
we can continue to take his money... .’ 

This hostility, so unexpected and upsetting to 
anyone who has been told from his infancy that 
the Greeks regard xenos as a sacred word, has 
its roots in the island’s history. For the Hydriots 
(Albanians by origin) were, and in spirit remain, 
pirates. They chopped down their fine trees to 
build ships, they sailed the A2gzan and then all 
of the Eastern Mediterranean; they were brave, 
cunning and ferocious; and if the merchants 
wanted their fleets to ride safely home—to 
Venice, to Heraclion, to Acre—then they must 
pay the Hydriots and wear a smile. By the end 
of the eighteenth century all sea-trade from 
Corcyra to Alexandria to the Bosphorus was 
under Hydriot control. The little island grew rich. 
The islanders built strong and graceful houses, 
some of which survive. But they did not grow 
soft; their swift ships continued to put out at 
dawn, to return at evening laden with money and 
goods. Their power and wealth, however, did not 
endear them either to the Turks or their Greek 
subjects. Hydra was getting much too big for its 
boots. Attempts were made to teach a lesson to 
the insufferable Hydriots—attempts which were 
answered by cannon from the harbour mouth. 
Nor was it an island—it could not be—to wel- 
come strangers. It was Hydra contra mundum. 

It is well known that the only way of uniting 
the Greeks is to sound the trumpet for war. Then 
all Greeks, however fractious, make common 
cause without question and without stint. And 
so, when the War of Independence began, even 
the inhabitants of Hydra turned patriot. More 
so, indeed, than many others. They stripped their 
island of its last trees, built more ships, sent these 
and the splendid fleets they had already to sweep 
away the Turks. They pursued the cause of free- 
dom with single-minded passion. Freedom was 
duly won but by this time the wealth of the 
Hydriots—their money, their trees, their ships— 
was spent. 

To the new government in Athens, wary and 
jealous, this was far from inconvenient. Petitions 
for compensation from the once proud island 
were turned aside. Hydra began to starve. Popu- 
lar outcry at length compelled the authorities 
to do something for the gallant Hydriots; but 
it was too little and too late. The population of 
35,000 (today it is only 2,000) was already 
shrinking daily, while the noble houses of the 
admirals began to tumble down the hill towards 
the harbour. There was bitterness and decay. 
The islanders were now hostile for a different 
reason: strangers, once warned away lest they 
should pry on wealth, were now hated because 
they came to mock at poverty. There was, in 
any case, nothing for them to eat. Until within 
living memory no stranger could set foot on 
Hydra. But at last, as communications improved 
and manners softened, the first trickle of travellers 
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came—bringing money. There had not been any 
money on the island for a long time and it wags 
to be had for a little politeness. A little island 
esprit, the Hydriots found, went a long way. So 
they put aside their grimness, and the trickle of 
travellers grew to a stream, and the stream to a 
rushing torrent, a torrent washing down gold, 
So in the summer all is merry and bright. The 
privateers, in a fashion, sail once more. But ip 
the winter the old distrust, the old fear that 
strangers are there either to pry or mock, returns 
as the days shorten. For there is much that the 
Hydriots would sooner went unobserved—which, 
in the confusion of summer, does go unobserved, 
But in the bare winter the harsh outlines of island 
life are not easily concealed. It becomes plain, 
for example, that the local women are still kept 
more or less in purdah—a proceeding not un- 
common in the islands and provinces of Greece, 
but here carried to a vicious extreme. Pre- 
pubescent girls and ageing widows you will some- 
times see on the quayside, marriageable virgins 
and young wives almost never. Women stay in 
the house to cook and clean and breed. They do 
not even do the marketing—their men do that. 
A woman. may get as far as the nearest pump or 
water-tank and there meet other women in like 
case, Further than this her social life does not 
extend. The men, married or unmarried, go out 
in the evening accompanied only by male friends; 
and since they are deprived, from adolescence 
until marriage, of female company, homo- 
sexuality and incest are both common, the former 
at least being regarded only as a subject for mild 
gossip. In the summer, if they are lucky, the 
young men might find fcreign women, but these 
are seldom in their first youth. In the winter they 
must pursue their homosexual courtships in the 
alleys and the taverns, while the married men 
(habit dies hard) take a genial and even active 
part in the proceedings. Fights are frequent, 
exhibitionism of the crudest kind a commonplace. 
Nor would the Hydriots wish it known how 
very near to starvation they still exist. Not all 
of them see much of the tourists’ money. For 
those that do not, winter will bring little more 
than olives and bread, perhaps some rancid white 
cheese. It will bring long, idle days—it is often 
too rough to fish—spent crouching, without re- 
freshment, in the cafés (for it is of course 
obligatory to leave the women in the cold houses 
to shift for and amuse themselves). Life is hard 
and even shameful: not something for strangers 
to be privy to. Small wonder that resentment 
grows and there are ugly incidents: the children 
of a foreign couple beaten up by local toughs, 
the windows of the American painter smashed as 
he sits at dinner. For the island is showing its 
evil nature—its hatred, its envy, its bitterness at 
lost fortune and presently enforced servility. 
And so it is that the spirit of the old pirates 
still shows in Hydra—but a maimed spirit now, 
thwarted and driven in upon itself. There are no 
longer wide seas to sail and rich prizes to bring 
home. The spirit of piracy must now be confined 
to the exploitation of summer customers; or, in 
the winter, to the sly, dangerous hatred, formerly 
turned on strangers who coveted Hydra’s-wealth, 
now reserved for foreigners who stay too long on 
the island—those who are still there after the 
Hydriots have put away their summer charade 
and started to inspect their empty cupboards. 
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HOMOSEXUAL PROSECUTIONS 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. R. D. Reid, says that 
the Homosexual Law Reform Society ‘seems to have 
persuaded many authorities . . . that it is not only 
cruel, but ridiculous to lock up homosexuals together 
in close confinement.’ This excellent body does not 
seem to have persuaded the authorities in Glamor- 
ganshire, where two. youths were convicted earlier 
this year of homosexual offences committed ina 
prison cell. 

I got this piece of news—which I think has sad- 


dened and angered me more than anything I can- 


remember reading in a newspaper—from a report on 
overcrowding in prisons by Mr. Alan Brown, MP, 
in the Guardian of May 10. In the same issue, I read 
that the Home Secretary had told Captain Kerby in a 
written reply that it would still be premature to in- 
troduce legislation to amend the existing law on male 
homosexual offences.—Y ours faithfully, 

IAN SAINSBURY 
20 Edgedale Road, Sheffield, 7 


* 


Sir,—In view of the regrettable but understandable 
indifference of the general public, and the apathy 
and timidity of our legislators, it is unrealistic to hope 
for early action to reform the present homosexual 
law. No legislation, however, would. be required to 
end the degrading employment of young policemen 
as decoys and agents provocateurs to secure convic- 
tions in this sphere. 

The Home Secretary, without invoking special 
powers or involving Parliament, could issue orders 
that would put a stop to this revolting practice within 
twenty-four hours. If he neglects to do so, he should 
be asked his reasons for condoning the use of such 
vicious means to enforce a disputed law.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN HUNTER 
39 Smith Street, SW3 
* 


Sir,—Dr. Reid’s letter in your last issue is timely. 
The disgraceful methods used by the police in certain 
areas stem, I believe, from the attitude that since 
homosexuals are automatically criminals they are 
‘fair game,’ and so it does not matter very much how 
they are caught, This attitude is by no means con- 
fined to policemen. It is shared by an increasing 
number of criminals, More often than ever we are 
visited by homosexuals who have been robbed, beaten 
up or blackmailed, or who have received threatening 
letters, In every case I have to advise these men not 
to report the crime, since in many cases it is the 
victim who is prosecuted while no action is taken 
against the real criminal. 

At a public meeting earlier this month a resolution 
calling on the Government te implement the Wolfen- 


den findings was carried by about a thousand votes 
to three. Time and again, at smaller meetings, we 
have met with the same reaction from men and 
women representing all levels of public opinion. The 
present law is now generally acknowledged to be 
flagrantly unjust in principle and bestial in its effects. 
Yet these effects are allowed to continue unchecked 
and to grow worse while the Home Secretary and 
other politicians try to summon up enough moral 
courage to take positive action. 

Your readers could be of immense help if they 
would write to their Members of Parliament and to 
the Home Secretary now, urging forcibly that this 
reform is overdue.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. HALLIDIE SMITH 
Secretary 
The Homosexual Law Reform Society, 
Rooms 27/29, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, WI 


INQUIRE WITHIN 


Sir,—May I be allowed to deal with the wider 
implications of the statements made in the House 
of Commons by the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs on the Yugoslav Service of the BBC? 
Mr. Allan said: 

‘The best answer to Communism is not to abuse 
it but to show that our system is better.’ 

Who ever suggested that Communism should be 
‘abused’? We can only assume that by ‘abuse’ Mr. 
Allan meant also reasonable, balanced criticism of 
Communist ideology and policy. If this is the case 
—and the absence of such regular and objective 
criticism from many overseas services of the BBC 
is significant—then Mr. Allan sadly underrates the 
significance of the ideological conflict between the 
Kremlin and the West. Indeed, we must ask our- 
selves whether people with this type of complacent 
outlook are best suited to occupy a key position 
in our foreign service, especially now that the 
Summit delusions have finally been so rudely shaken. 

On the other hand, if Mr. Allan thinks that 
objective, critical scrutinising of Communist abuses, 
failures and frauds is necessary—why does he not 
advise the BBC in general, and particularly the 
Russian and Yugoslav Services, to make such broad- 
casts? Clearly, objective reporting of news (and 
even that is sometimes somewhat deficient, as in 
the case of the Yugoslav Service) is not enough! 

Mr. Allan’s misleading answers, which you punc- 
tured so effectively in your editorial, must throw 
some doubt on the superiority of ‘our system.’ 
People abroad, as well as in this country, must be 
wondering what point there is in our democratic 
freedom to criticise public bodies like the BBC 
when even the most damnable and irrefutable 
charges made against them can be ignored with 
impunity, What is worse, when these charges are 
pressed, the responsible government spokesman pre- 
fers to befog the issue in the Commons, rather 
than expose his advisers from the South European 
Department of the Foreign Office and the Bush 
House ‘interpreters’ of policy to the embarrassment 
of having been proved inept. 

There is a point where a Minister has to choose 
between loyalty to misguided subordinates and his 
duty to uphold his country’s greatest democratic 
traditions. Uniess Mr. Allan is prepared to make 
the right choice now, he may find himself in- 
volved in an upheaval which, considering the prin- 
ciples at stake, will dwarf Crichel Down.—Yours 
faithfully, 

A. ALEXANDER 
Allied Circle, 46 Green Street, WI 


THE SCHIZOID STATE 


Sir,—I feel in a sense honoured that my letter has 
called forth the nobly expressed indignation of parts 
of Mr. Rashid Karapiet’s letter. = 

However, I would indeed be naif, and more, if I 
thought that the rest of the world was ‘somehow in 
duty bound to refrain from comment’ on the happen- 
ings in South Africa, which after all may turn out 
to be the most fateful in the world today for the 
future conduct of human life, not excluding the 
various acts of Summitry, rocketry, etc., being per- 
formed on better-lit stages. What I do think is per- 
haps smaller in scope, but is not therefore the less 
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important for us: it is that we in this country should 
refrain from certain sorts of comment. 

I have lived my adult life through the prelude to 
a great war, a great war, the aftermath of a great 
war, and the prelude (absit omen!) to another pos- 
sible great war; and while, as we all agree, we British 
do wonderfully well in the war, some of our peace- 
time attitudes are less admirable. Foremost among 
our peace-time weaknesses is, I think, a tendency to 
a certain Cant Idealism. (I must beg Mr. Karapiet's 
pardon if I suggest that his experience may not 
cover this to the same extent as mine does.) Cant 
Idealism is of course none the less Cant for being 
sometimes directed to entirely proper and worthy 
objects, but it is the more dangerous for finding such 
ready acceptance as a true operation of the human 
spirit. Anyone who has lived through the last 
twenty-five or thirty years must be alarmed as the 
familiar British patterns of popular international 
protest unfold themselves, from Movements to 
Motions to Marches to general disasters. 

Mr. Seymer may think that this is another of my 
cheap gibes. But I find many of these forms of pro- 
test disgusting, and estimate them as worthless or 
harmful. Cant, I say, is the impertinent and irrele- 
vant emotional noises which make up the greater 
part of present-day British criticism of South Africa; 
and Cant is any overt public action in which the 
emotion is separated from experience of the fact, 
still more in which there is any taint of oneupman- 
ship. A fine example is an advertisement on the same 
page of your journal as Mr. Karapiet’s and Mr. Sey- 
mer’s letters: ‘Now let Britain lead,’ it says. What- 
ever true feeling and wise policy there is in this 
movement, this at least is Cant. So is the frisch- 
fréhlicher Krieg waged by people buying non-South 
African peaches in a Hampstead grocery—worse than 
a ‘Charity Ball.” 

May I say in conclusion that I am far from being 
‘callously indifferent.’ But the situation is too big 


_and too grim for a flow of personal feeling to be an 


appropriate reaction: and in addition I suspect that 
those who have no sympathy for the white man in 
Africa probably have little real sympathy for the 
black man either, but are following some private (or 
public) wild goose chase of their own.—Yours 
faithfully, 

RONALD VINCENT SMITH 
& Lyndhurst Road, NW3 


U2, JACK 


Sir,—Your comments on the U2 flight and the Sum- 
mit fiasco have been profoundly disappointing. The 
size of the issues alone warranted your more serious 
concern and the fact that virtually no major develop- 
ment in-Russian policy since the war has been anti- 
cipated in the West should have prompted more 
humility and a lot less smart-Aleck conjecture, 

Whatever the reason, the Russian attitude changed 
and hardened with Eisenhower’s assumption of over- 
all responsibility for the flight. Adlai Stevenson's 
view that ‘Khrushchev could hardly ignore threats 
to continue to violate Soviet air space and preserve 
his leadership at home’ is at least a valid explana- 
tion of his behaviour. 

Had the State Department confirmed instead of 
denying James Reston’s disclosure that further 
flights had been banned the course of history might 
conceivably have been changed. 

It is clearly possible that Khrushchev was more 
disturbed by ‘the betrayal of the Camp David spirit’ 
than you are ready to believe. It may well be that :n 
order to gain the maximum propaganda value from 
their action—and to refute beyond argument any 
State Department protestation of innocence—the 
Russians allowed the aircraft to penetrate 1,500 
miles into their territory before shooting it down. 

Of course Khrushchev destroyed whatever hopes 
we had for the Paris meeting; obviously he will grab 
what opportunity he gets for driving a wedge between 
America and her allies; and it goes without saying 
that he no more expected President Eisenhower to 
walk the streets in a white sheet than did anyone else. 

But the Western world must have leadership and 
the President of the United States, whoever he is, 
will have to exercise it, We all have the right to ask 
that he should show better judgment, be more in 
control of events and be less indecisive in the face of 
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THE REVEALING PERSONAL STORY OF 


Mr. Citizen 
Truman 





AN OLD CAMPAIGNER 
TAKES UP ARMS AGAIN 


How does it feel to give up power and status as 
President of the United States and become a plain 
citizen again ? Mr. Harry Truman answers this question 
with characteristic freshness and candour in his new 
book, now to be serialised in The Sunday Times. 


The story opens with the palpable snub which, as 
Mr. Truman relates, was delivered to him by 
Mr Eisenhower at the incoming President’s Inaugura- 
tion. But his pen is as sharp when he tells of his 
relationship with Adlai Stevenson as a potential Demo- 
cratic candidate—criticism which bears directly on the 
Presidential election of 1960. Interspersed are lighter 
reminiscences of a vigorous, forthright, down-to-earth 
American. 


Serialisation of Ex-President Truman’s 
Memoirs begins on Sunday in the 


SUNDAY 
TIMES 


The newspaper with the special Magazine Section 





“Your 
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COGNAC BRANDY 


AT ITS BEST 


The long drink with ginger ale or soda | 


THREE STAR 


CORDON BLEU 











DISASTERS 


After the recent earthquake 
shocks in Agadir and Lar we 
were able to send immediate 
help, flying in drugs, tents 
and blankets. 

Disasters come without 
warning, making people 
homeless and destitute 
overnight. Help us to be 
ready with instant aid at all 
times. 


10/- feeds a family 
for a week. 


sends 200 peni- 
cillin tablets. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


Founder member of U.K. Committee for Algerian Refugees. 


SUPPORTERS INCLUDE—Lord Hailsham, Sir Oliver Franks 
Dame Myra Hess 





ONLY 1 BLANKET FOR see 


About 1} million people have 
been uprooted in Algeria. 
Now, in similar desperate 
need, there are the survivors 
from the earthquakes in Persia 
and Agadir. 











Most of the Algerian Refugees are 
women and children. Relief workers 
write : “With my own eyes | saw 5 
children in one camp on the verge of 
death.” “Practically all the children 
we saw showed signs of extreme mal- 
nutrition.” Who shall live and who 
must die depends on what we can send 
quickly. 


Send to Speco relief, Barclays 
Bank Litd., High Street, Oxford. 
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crisis than President Eisenhower has been at this 
time. It would have done no harm if you had said 
so.—Y ours faithfully, 
PETER BROWN 
12 St. Ethelbert Street, Hereford 
* 


Sir,—History is on your side when you state that 
the prospect of ‘days or even weeks of wrangles over 
increasingly petty points’ faced Mr. Khrushchev at 
the Summit. Yet when the nations of the world are 
spending £40,000 million on arms (Philip Noel- 
Baker, Nobel prizewinner, 1959) how long can one 
and a half billion hungry people wait? 

One proposal offers.some hope. It was first made 
in the House of Commons at the time of the reading 
of the International Development Association Bill, 
by Hilary Marquand, MP (Labour, Middlesbrough 
East). I quote Hansard, March 28. 

‘Why not propose that every nation under- 
takes to contribute a fixed proportion of its pre- 
sent armament budget to this purpose’ (the 
hungry peoples of the under-developed 
countries). “There would be no need for a lot of 
technical arguments about whether one could 
detect underground tests, or things of that kind. 
. . . The resources which were devoted in this 
way to the world war on want would be taken 
away and not be available for the preparation of 
weapons of mass destruction, or for waging 
war. 

This proposal in no way cuts across the two main 
proposals now under discussion; it in no way weakens 
or interferes with the arguments for ‘unilateralism’ 
or for a ‘balance of terror.’ But it has one important 
distinction from all other disarmament proposals: it 
could begin tomorrow! Moreover if we recall (or 
look up) General de Gaulle’s address to the House of 
Commons (April 6, 1960), President Eisenhower's 
television broadcast (London, October, 1959), Mr. 
Khrushchev’s speech at the United Nations (Novem- 
ber, 1959), we realise that without much straining of 
the truth each of these Giants could claim the idea 
as his own. 

We believe that disarmament linked to adventure 
on behalf of the hungry, the sick and the humiliated, 
based on a reverence for life and surpassing all the 
barriers of race religion and colour, would have the 
overwhelming support of peoples everywhere.— 
Yours faithfully, 

OLWEN BATTERSBY 
80 Muswell Hill Road, N10 


BLACK AND BLUE 


Sir,—No one who has been an admirer of Bernard 
Levin so faithfully as I would ever believe him 
capable of careless writing, much less of slovenly 
thought. And so I am compelled to believe that it 
was no pen-slip when he wrote it: your Book Section 
(April 8) that ‘some black men are dishonest and 
prey off their fellow blacks.’ Whether the word ‘off 
should be ‘on’ may be disputable; the word ‘some’ 
should be ‘most’ without dispute. This is not a verbal 
quibble; it concerns the key-clue to the South African 
crossword puzzle. 

Anyone who has lived here for any length of time 
—I have for thirteen years—knows that at least 
eight out of every ten Bantu workers are instinctively 
dishonest and congenital liars. They have inherited 
moral concepts from an almost sancrosant tribalism 
the codes of which exempt none. Certain human 
actions, which in the primitive and elemental stages 
of their mental development were permissible, have 
become recognisable as crimes through civilisation. 
Bantu have come under the civilising processes very 
recently and, to varying degrees, individually. Even 
among the more civilised, living an urbanised life, 
performing clerical jobs in commerce and skilled 
jobs in industry, the thin coating of civilisation is 
frequently penetrated. 

No sympathetic person blames the Bantu for the 
peculiar moral code that makes lying to and stealing 
from their employers punishable acts. Understanding 
persons realise that the coating of civilisation has not 
adequately ‘taken.’ They know that the grandfathers 
of most Bantu were completely uncivilised, subject 
only to the codes of savagery, their moral concepts 
controlled by paganistic rites, It is cause for marvel 
that their grandchildren have acquired as much of 
the veneer of civilisation as they have in such a brief 





intervening period but it is unfair to expect too much 
of them—the ancient Brythons in England, woad- 
painted and skin-clad, were much less civilised after 
three generations of the christianising process. 

It is this pellicle of civilisation, rather than pigmen- 
tation, that constitutes South Africa’s ‘colour 
problem.” This is considerably explained in my cur- 
rent book Curtain-Up on South Africa and, because 
it is such a fundamental subject, its successor is en- 
tirely devoted to a study of Bantu moral standards. 
Bernard Levin, in thinking that only ‘some’ have 
criminal instincts, is in line with the general aptitude 
for romanticising the African natives that began 
when, in the midst of the most horrifying mutila- 
tions of the Kaffir wars, equally humanitarian- 
hearted missionaries were describing them as ‘the 
noble savage.’ 

A basic misconception of the Bantu will not 
facilitate their emancipation. That will be more 
soundly achieved if it is recognised that they are, at 
most, but three generations removed from savagery 
and jungle moral codes. Education, which has had 
anything approaching a mass-effect only on the 
rising generation, will help correct this and, as edu- 
cational facilities have increased threefold over the 
past ten years, the time may be approaching when 
Bernard Levin’s incorrect adjective will be correct.— 
Yours faithfully, 

GARRY ALLIGHAN 
22 Alpine Heights, Y eoville, Johannesburg 


[Bernard Levin writes: ‘1 am sorry that Mr. 
Allighan should take so low a view of the over- 
whelming majority of the people among whom he 
has chosen to live as to call them “instinctively dis- 
honest and congenital liars.” He should remember 
that his own—doubtless more exacting—moral stan- 
dards were formed when he was a British Member 
of Parliament, in the less-disturbed atmosphere of 
Westminster, and be more charitable. But even if 
his nonsense about the South African Negroes were 
true, it would still not justify the way in which the 
South African Government treats them.’—Editor, 
Spectator.} 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Sir,—What appears to have escaped your reviewer 
of The Image Merchants, Miss Laski, in her attempt 
to hose down the whole public relations world with 
vitriol, is that anyone can do his own PR. A PRO 
is hired merely because he knows more about it and 
has more practical experience, and Miss Laski will, 
no doubt, spurn its help if she is sued for libel. For 
what are the services of a barrister, in or out of 
court, but specialised PR in one particular field? 
And in what way do they differ from those of a 
reputable PR man, working with an editor as the 
judge of the evidence to be presented to a jury of 
perhaps several millions?—Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH GRENVILLE MYER 
21 Panton House, Haymarket, SW1 


[For the PRO who ‘knows more about it,’ see 
page 784.—Editor, Spectator.] 


‘THE TROJANS’ 


Sirn,—May I add a suggestion to those of David 
Cairns for improving the present Covent Garden 
production of The Trojans, namely, a small but vital 
emendation to Dent's translation? Anyone who has 
heard the opera sung in the original French will 
testify to the thrilling effect produced by those 
cries of ‘Italie!’ which occur at climactic points in 
the course of the action: at the end of the scene 
in the Temple of Vesta; in the mouth of Mercury 
at the end of the garden scene (and how heartily 
I agree that the voice of Mercury requires a real 
voice in the mouth of the actor to replace the present 
muffled foghorn effect): and, triumphantly, as 
fEneas and his men board their ships to leave 
Carthage. This phrase is like a beacon in the opera, 
symbolising the voice of destiny. Dent has trans- 
lated it as ‘To Italia!” which quite lacks the in- 
cisive ring of the original and is not easy for the 
auditor to distinguish in the theatre. (At the first 
performance of this production three years ‘ago I 
could not catch what was being sung at these points 
until I read the English libretto.) Surely it would 
be far better to sing ‘Italy!,’ thus preserving almost 
the identical sound of the original and making the 
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sense immediately clear! The loss of a mute ‘e’ 
{even though it is not strictly mute when sung) is 
a small and legitimate price to pay for such an 
advantage.—Y ours faithfully, 

RICHARD GANDY 
20 Melbourne Road, Teddington, Middlesex 

* 

Sir,—-While agreeing with Mr. Sisson’s criticisms of 
the recent Covent Garden revival, surely the booing 
of the Royal Hunt and Storm by his clique was very 
unkind and ill-mannered in view of the fine perform- 
ance which Mr. Pritchard and Covent Garden 
Orchestra had just given. 

Would not he have expressed his criticisms of the 
production more constructively by letters to the 
Management, Opera, and the Spectator?—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. C. PAGE 
St. Aubyn's School, Woodford Green, Essex 


THE AVERSION TREATMENT 


Sir,—Your correspondent O.D.A. takes me by im- 
plication to task for finding a good deal of smugness 
at AA meetings. His experience has evidently been 
more fortunate than mine. 

But I would be sorry indeed if my single criticism 
were to be taken as a general aspersion upon AA 
and its members, among whom I have myself always 
found. the greatest kindness, understanding and 
readiness to help. 

AA’s success with thousands of alcoholics is well 
enough known to need no underlining. That it 
happens not so far to have worked with me is neither 
here nor there, Perhaps there is still time—and I go 
on trying.—Y ours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY ROBERTS 
London 


COSTLY THY HABIT 


Sir,—While one has unbounded sympathy for the 
unfortunate chauffeur, so expensively caught in the 
toils of the law, it is surely pertinent to inquire 
whether his solicitor could not have sought the ear 
of the Bench, or perhaps the Clerk, with a view to 
having this obvious miscarriage of justice corrected 
before it had been recorded. It would then surely not 
have been necessary to set in train the admittedly 
costly process of certiorari. Perhaps the Divisional 
Court considered this point in refusing the de- 
fendant’s application for costs.—Yours faithfully, 

R. G. SIMMINS 
Poughill, 63 King James Avenue, Cuffley, Herts 


DESIGNS OF THE YEAR 


Sir,—As a retailer and housewife I was interested in 
Katharine Whitehorn’s article on the ‘Designs of the 
Year.’ 

In defence of the practicability of the cast iron 
casseroles which were chosen, I must say that the 
lids—although they may appear handleless—are easy 
to remove and that in a utensil of this-kind a heavy 
lid which makes a reasonably good seal is, on the 
whole, an advantage. Incidentally, Dru—which Miss 
Whitehorn praises for having lighter lids—does have 
a heavy one on the oval casserole. The chosen cas- 
seroles are one of the very few makes which one 
can get in a size big enough to hold a whole boiling 
fowl and the enamelling is of very high quality. 

Otherwise, I am in whole-hearted agreement with 
Miss Whitehorn. Deadly good taste and design for 
design’s sake, with too little regard for practical use, 
seem to me to be the main pitfalls into which 
organisations such as the CoID are likely to fall. The 
former is possibly unavoidable. The latter seems to 
me to call for an umbrella organisation combining 
the BSI and the CoID so that anything which is 
chosen for the Design Centre is also practical and 
safe in use. It is, after all, more important that articles 
for domestic use should fulfil their function well 
than that they should look beautiful—especially 
when much so-called ‘industrial design’ is really only 
‘styling’ by people who are better able to provide 
gimmicky sales-boosting ideas than any basic im- 
provements to the article concerned and may even 
impair its function.—Y ours faithfully, 

CECILIA SCURFIELD 
2 Jesus Lane, Cambridge 
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Situations Vacant 


By PETER 


Curious how little im- 
pact there is in the type 
of television play where 
it is especially needed— 
the hour-long | thriller. 
The immediacy should 
be all; an opening should 
jab home like an un- 
expected blow; yet few 
TV playwrights in this 
class have taken _ the 
trouble to learn elemen- 
tary tricks in the scruff- 
of-the-neck technique known to every short- 
story writer. Even the half-hour formula thriller 
series seldom waste time getting into action—but 
give an author an hour, and he takes half of 
that for thought and gradual exposition, as if 
with the longer time it behoved him to add 
philosophy and depth to drama. As Moliére said 
in another context, ‘Le temps ne fait rien a 
laffaire. 

A typical example was last Sunday’s Time 
Factor (ATV), by John Whitney and Geoffrey 
Bellman. The title proved ironically pointed. A 
young man has borrowed a flat to entertain a girl 
during the afternoon. So well and good: this 
happens. Admittedly, not all flats are underneath 
a clock overlooking the Thames, but this allowed 
for a second hand to tick-tock throughout, which 
again is promising enough, even if it is hard to 
compete with O’Neill’s use of the same device in 
The Emperor Jones. 

But what then? By my reckoning, it took about 
thirty minutes before we were told clearly that 
the young man is lending the key of a chemical 
warehouse to the owner of the flat, in order that 
the latter can steal drugs. The girl pleads with 
her lover to tell the police, which he pretends 
to do, only to be told (after returning from a call 
box) that she has herself rung 999 from a phone 
in the hall. 

And at last, after some fifty minutes, the piece 
acquired the necessary impact to give it momen- 
tum; alas, it lasted only a further five minutes, 
to allow a dying-fall ending with the revelation 
that the thief, smelling two rats, had not 
attempted the burglary after all. Characterisation 
was of the feeblest (even to the girl as a golden- 
hearted waitress), and we were expected to swal- 
low that the young man did not know the sur- 
name of the flat-owner with whom he was risking 
criminal collusion. Lyndon Brook and Sylvia 
Kay did their best, and Peter Madden as the 
thief did a good deal more, as a genuinely sinister, 
lean-jawed, balding, Christie-looking villain with 
half-rim glasses. But for the rest there came 
through only a vague, muddled, implicit plea 
that sometimes it could be wrong to tell on your 
chum and sometimes it could be right. 

In short, somebody had thought of a perfectly 
good little situation, but had taken no trouble 
whatever to work it out in terms of arresting 
drama, let alone television. It was much the same 
with Marriage Settlement (BBC) last Saturday, 
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a variation on the old Thérése Raquin situation, 
husband and mistress sorting out responsibility 
for death of wife, which only packed a punch in 
the last twenty minutes, partly due to Carl Jaffe’s 
telling intervention as the foreign former hus- 
band suddenly caught up unexpectedly in the 
police web. 

And Nest of Four, the previous Sunday’s Arm- 
chair Theatre, fell into the same trap for different 
reasons, in that having mooted a Rififi-type 
robbery, the author forgot that the film had at 
least twice as much time at its disposal, whereas 
he tried to cram detailed robbery and careful 
characterisation into the one hour, with the result 
that there was no excitement until late in the pro- 
ceedings when capture impended. Again there 
was a general sloppy genuflection towards the 
idea of loyalty among thieves, and perhaps this 
is a reasonable moment (with the papers full 
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of items about intimidated witnesses) to sugges 
that all TV companies might act more in keeping 
with their own much-trumpeted protestations of 
civic responsibility if it could be made clearer 
more often that the police are not only frequently 
on the right side of the law, but that the law js 
sometimes on the side of right. 

By contrast, a belated discovery which | can 
confidently recommend as the funniest pro. 
gramme currently on the screen: Music with 
Max (BBC), half an hour of Palm Court music 
featuring Max Jaffa and his Trio, who make 
Victor Sylvester and his Ballroom Orchestra 
seem an orgiastic riot of rock. Of Mr. Jaffa, one 
can only repeat what Hermione Gingold once 
said of another actress, that ‘even the Admiralty 
was never so arch’; his cellist plays with the tense 
and troubled air of a man buttoning himself up 
behind cover of the instrument, and fearing de- 
tection at any moment. There is a chorus of 
singers like nothing so much as a glee club in 
aspic; and last Sunday an impeccably genteel 
dancing couple in which the male partner seemed 
alternately to be weight-lifting and weight- 
guessing. Infinitely, infinitely more fun than the 
Royal Command Variety Performance. 


Too Big for the Barber 


By 


EVERYONE has been hard 
at work establishing why 
the Covent Garden 
Barber of Seville, on 
paper so brilliant, is in 
actuality so compara- 
tively subdued. This is 
clearly no common or 
Garden case of perfunc- 
toriness and muddle; the 
oS elements have been put 
together with care. 
Analysis has found 
that what is wrong is that while Giulini’s con- 
ducting is too serious and masterful, Jean-Denis 
Malclés’s settings are too pretty-pretty and 
Sarrazin’s production more concerned . with 
superficial business than organic humour. But for 
myself I suspect that the fundamental reason has 
nothing to do with any specific artistic failings. 
It is simply that the house is too big. The cast is 
certainly not lacking in gusto and confidence; 
Signor Panerai, the Figaro, from his first gam- 
bolling tail-wagging entry buttonholes the house 
with huge assurance, pawing and licking us in the 
absolute conviction that we will think him a 
perfectly splendid fellow. The audience (which 
on the first night was crackling with enthusiasm 
and partisan spirit) is more than ready to meet 
the actors half way. 

But the vital current never quite leaps the gap. 
Success in The Barber is above all a matter of 
electricity. The plot, the characters, even a lot 
of the music, are not much in themselves. But 
some indefinable quality of freshness and vitality 
sparks them into collective genius. It is not, how- 
ever, a work that can afford to be experienced in 
detachment, from a distance. The genius of The 


DAVID CAIRNS 


Barber depends on immediate physical contact, 
on being near enough to smell the garlic, to hear 
the crackle of petticoats and the fizz of asti 
spumante in the glass. We need to be in live 
touch with it; it is essential that we participate 
closely in the action. We must be right in the 
joke, inside the huge, sly, fat, shining bubble 
of absurdity and worldly wit. Stretched to the 
dimensions of grand opera, the bubble can easily 
burst. 

That, I feel, is what happens at Covent Gar- 
den. It is not that the production or the per- 
formance is bad, but that to succeed in an 
auditorium of this size they have to be superla- 
tively good. At Covent Garden faults that would 
be venial in an intimate theatre are harshly 
emphasised. It is on stage that we most miss the 
comic spirit. The interior setting, which has to 
be stared at for two-thirds of the opera, is a cosy 
red boite with neither the whimsical charm (such 
as some of the costumes have) nor the funda- 
mental realism which are both essential to 
Rossini. The production is only genuinely funny 
in spasms. Figaro . embellishing a public 
announcement with a rapidly pencilled face is a 
rare stroke of humour, and it is immediately 
spoiled when he proceeds to tear the poster down. 
Luigi Alva as the Count has some good moments 
of sly comedy; on the other hand the producer 
has failed to impose the cavernous, crumbling 
grotesquerie of Don Basilio on the young bass 
Ivo Vinco, who sings like a god but looks like 
a minor prophet. Even the comic invention and 
restraint of Fernando Corena’s Bartolo, a fruitily 
sung and finely acted study in bullfrog bewilder- 
ment and old-maidish irritation, is eventually 
smothered, in the shaving scene, under mountains 
of lather administered by the exhausting Panerai. 
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Teresa Berganza is a less than ideally spritely and 
malicious Rosina, but singing of such ease, ten- 
derness and range (only her highest notes are 
slightly too metallic) and supple agility would 
exonerate a frump; and Miss Berganza, with her 
great eyes, black and liquid, her neat figure and 
quiet but conquering charm, has no need of such 
indulgence. 


The conducting, considered too severe, has 
been severely treated. It is true that one has been 
happier with Barbers in which the musical direc- 
tion was far less distinguished and powerful, and 
that the strength and superb sonority of the 
orchestral playing tended, on the first night, 
to make the singers bellow, partly from outraged 
egotism but sometimes in self-defence. It is also 
true that Signor Giulini is a conductor who often 
overlooks the wit and gleeful animal spirits of 
comic music in his zeal for beauty of line and 
eloquence of temper. But this matters much less 
in Rossini than in Mozart. Giulini’s Barber may 
lack the bubbling vivacity of Gui’s Rossini, but 
it flows easily enough We notice and admire the 
highly charged staccato string chords which open 
the quick section of the Overture. the power- 
ful structure of the phrases, founded on a strong, 
clearly articulated bass; but though these are not 
traditional Rossini-ish characteristics, they do 
not. to my mind, seriously inhibit the music’s 
natural impulse. In a more satisfying theatrical 
context such things might seem wonders. 


High spirits, of a sort. are present in embar- 
rassing prodigality in Sadler's Wells’s Orpheus in 
the Underworld. Miss Wendy Toye'ss strength as 
an opera producer is her ability to train a large 
cast. chorus and all, to a fighting pitch of team- 
work and high-speed unanimity; her weakness 
a consuming vulgarity, an unsmiling, com- 
pulsive gagmanship which leaves real humour 
far behind. The ability in the pantomime world 
of English opera is rare; but her productions 
provoke the belly-laugh and leave the corners of 
the mouth, the ribs and the mind untickled. To- 
gether with Malcolm Pride, whose designs have 
flair and a slightly coy panache (though his dawn 


on Olympus, in Miss Toye’s rosyfingered light- . 


ing, is a horrendous blancmange of foam-pinks), 
she directs a show whose sheer fire-power wins 
the day, despite reckless wastage of ammunition. 
Offenbach’s satire on Second Empire society 
has faded beyond recall. But it is sad to see 
its keen edge wholly dissolved in a huge, un- 
discriminating party atmosphere. One or two 
topical allusions in Geoffrey Dunn’s racy trans- 
lation suggest that modernisation could have been 
profitably taken much farther. It should not have 
required great wit to find up-to-date victims for 
Offenbach’s irreverent boutades. The balloon 
which bears Orpheus to Olympus might even 
have drawn a reference to the U2; and at the 
Strains of the Can-Can Mr. K. sprang, eloquently 
but vainly, to mind. In the end, I admit, the pros- 
pect of so many people on a small stage having 
such a ripping time unmanned my disapproval, 
and my stony stare relaxed; but this was partly 
due to Offenbach’s perennially graceful, airy and 
vivacious music, conducted with neatness and 
wit by Alexander Faris. There are sound per- 
formances by Eric Shilling, Anna Pollak and 
others. But I still regret the operatic Hostage this 
revival might have been. 
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Stron g Woman 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Ned Kelly. (Theatre 

Royal, Stratford East.) 
One of the troubles with 
Joan Littlewood is that 
she doesn’t know her 
own strength. Invite her 
up to look at your bas- 
reliefs and before you 
know where you are, she 
has started ripping up the 
floor-boards, pasting pos- 
ters on the walls, and 
moving in her own furni- 
ture. The next thing you discover you are out- 
side the door receiving congratulations on the 
combination committee room and four-ale bar 
she has knocked together out of your cosy, con- 
temporary bed-sitter. She seems to prefer 
malleable material—and in her hands even 
Brendan Behan, Shelagh Delaney and Lionel Bart 
are made of clay—out of which she can fashion 
votive images of Brecht. “What does it matter 
so long as it’s warm’ is Miss Littlewood’s motto. 
She puts frailty, humanity, vigour and passions 
before all other theatrical ingredients. Her most 
characteristic productions all aspire to be classed 
as musicals. This is not only because they tend to 
have songs in them, or at least jazz combos in 
the stage box, but because they aim for that 
stylised naturalism, that music-hall intimacy, that 





superimposition of conventions in depth, which 
project all the characters as entertainers con- . 
sciously imitating people. She sets out to 
emphasise that a dance, or a chorus, or a 
choreographed bit of business, does not destroy 
the illusion but rather creates an illusion of its 
own. Usually, her strong-woman act overcomes 
all theoretical objections and the evening ends 
up as a roaring, racketing, jigging. jostling 
square-dance around the bare vertebrae of 
a play. 

Miss Littlewood is an expert flesher of skele- 
ton—and when the skeleton is genuine bone and 
gristle, her extraordinary voodoo magic works 
wonders. But she is also a strong woman who 
does not know her own weakness. She is a politi- 
cal fundamentalist obsessed by simple paradoxes 
such as property is theft, crime is justice, failure 
is integrity, violence is progress. She is a sucker 
for the myth of the folksy hero-bandit, Robin 
Hoodlum, who fights an evil society with its own 
dirty weapons. In James Clancy's life of the 
Australian outlaw Ned Kelly she has found a 
play devoted to hammering home such uncom- 
promising half-truths and she has cheerfully over- 
looked its repetitive, circumlocutory construction, 
its flat, sentimental language, its unsubtle, black- 
and-white contrasts. She has deliberately empha- 
sised all its crudities in the style of ballad opera 
without seeming to realise that such a John Ford 
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Western style could only survive if her text con- 
tained some authentic poetry, some passionate 
ironies, some inflammatory music. She has staged 
not the play in her hand but a ghost-drama, a 
dream-tragedy, which exists only in her imagina- 
tion. Unfortunately this epic-that-never-was 
rarely leaps across into our imagination. 
Naturally, Miss Littlewood being the strange 
force of nature that she is, the hot springs of 
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Stratford-atte-Bow, Ned Kelly still has some 
splendid moments. Moments of horror when 
Kelly reels out of the burning hut in his red-hot, 
robot armour. Moments of broad comedy among 
the Keystone Burgundy cops—especially as 
clowned by Brian Murphy in an array of dis- 
guises. Moments of real, unforced gaiety and 
high spirits. But it has some dreary quarters of 
an hour. 


A Farewell Tinkle 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Le Testament d’Orphée. 
(International Film 
Theatre, Westbourne 
Grove.)—Oscar Wilde. 
(Carlton.)}—The Trials 
of Oscar Wilde. (On 
general release.) 

‘BEWITCHING, ‘enchant- 

ing, ‘magical,’ ‘“dream- 

like, ‘symbolic, ‘mytho- 
logical’ — how the 
portmanteau words have 
been brought out and 
dusted for Cocteau’s Testament d’Orphée! Not 
to mention references to those mysterious beings, 

‘the soul,’ ‘the artist, ‘the poet,’ creatures that 

truly, without jeering, I should like to have more 

clearly defined. Who is The Poet? Everyone 
keeps talking about him (in the film and out of 
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it) as if he were in himself a symbol. Of what? 
And, anyway, which poet? What sort of poet? 
Surely there are poets and poets? If there is an 
archetypal poet, what does he stand for? To 
Cocteau, he stands for himself; he is a poet, 
therefore for cinematic purposes he becomes The 
Poet, and all the ‘poetic’ attitudes and attributes 
are his. It all seems disturbingly pretentious. 

This is Cocteau’s last film, he tells us, though 
of course like other prima donnas he may make 
other farewells; a summing-up of his life’s 
interests, his friendships and attitudes, his favour- 
ite images, and his private mythology as well as 
the more general myths (Tristan, Orestes, 
Orpheus) that have attracted him. You might call 
it a picture of his mental country, the dream- 
landscape in which he feels most at home, his 
private vision of the outside world, peopled by 
his friends—Picasso, Dominguin, Lifar, Yul 
Brynner, Maria Casarés—by gipsies, and by an 
extremely handsome horse’s head carried on a 
pair of human shoulders; and by himself as The 
Poet who pops up indefatigably after being trans- 
fixed by Minerva’s spear. There it all is, episodic, 
familiar, occasionally witty, too often trivial, and 
even the tricks are never surprising because you 
expect that sort of thing with Cocteau let loose 
in a tricksy medium. 

Ages ago I actually used to buy Cocteau’s 
books, which meant I wanted to brood over the 
incantatory stuff in just the right mood of be- 
witchment. Now they gather dust, and when I 
had to translate something of his the other day 
(that old acid test, translation) it seemed to mean 
pitifully little. And with his films the same has 
happened. Any film he directed or had a hand in 
I used to see over and over again, properly 
enchanted and the rest of it by his style, air, rich- 
ness, luxuriance, by what seemed his originality 
of eye, if not of mind. What has changed? Me, 
him, them, the time, the world’s mood? Surely 
Orphée said a lot more, and far more richly, than 
this near-parody? And even the famous eyesight, 
his view of the physical world, seems to have lost 
its magic. Flowers acrobatically restored to 
freshness, seascapes and horses and gipsies, the 
louche young men, motor-bikes, the aged Jean 
Marais (when he appeared as CEdipus, puffy as 
well as blind, it seemed to embody the gap be- 
tween then and now), ruins and caves and the 
bougainvillea landscape that is just too hack- 
neyed to seem noticeably beautiful: it is all so 
stuffily familiar that I had a feeling of suffoca- 
tion, of expensive central heating on a hot night 
of the soul. 

I don’t know why a minor artist’s obsessional 
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symbols tend to seem repetitive instead of 
exciting; but they do. Perhaps in this case it is 
just because Cocteau uses them so consciously 
carefully, ‘evocatively’ in the quotational senes 
of that over-used word, evoking with great 
deliberation his past, personal and artistic. It al] 
seems like a family album, face spotting and 
all, a parlour game for intimates, not a soul's 
revelation for the world; a tiny charmer, a fare. 
well tinkle. 

I had forgotten how moving Robert Morley 
could be. His engaging elephantine rattle in 9 
many parts makes one forget his ability for 
sudden emotional collapse: the spry, clear-cut, 
caricaturable features sag, the man ages twenty 
years This happens in the trial scene, which is 
outstandingly the best part of Oscar Wilde 
(director: Gregory Ratoff; ‘X’ certificate): an 
extraordinary alteration of the features takes 
place, shocking but credible and apparently little 
to do with make-up, a sort of inner crumbling 
and dissolution as gradually Wilde loses self. 
possession and self-control as humiliation over- 
whelms him and the implacable Carson hammers 
away after his fatal, frivolous slip—‘Why did 
you say the boy was ugly? Why? Why? Why? 
Why? Why?’, and between the ‘whys’ Wilde, on 
the edge of tears, trying to mend what he said, 
trying to cover the obvious, in the sort of situa- 
tion so seldom met in adult life but so familiar 
from school, in which someone already at a dis- 
advantage is bullied beyond bearing by someone 
older and more worldly. Ralph Richardson is 
quite unlike the lean and hawkish Carson in 
appearance, but has all the right implacability, 
the right moral and even physical contempt for 
the man before him, the legalised viciousness 
half-professional and half-innate. In fact round 
the court is every shade of viciousness: Queens- 
berry’s mad fury, the judge’s almost equally 
fanatical attitude shown in his summing-up (two 
years’ hard labour, the maximum sentence, he 
finds totally inadequate), the inborn and inbred 
worthlessness of Bosie, the hard faces of jury and 
public. Not that any of it (the hard-facedness of 
the time) is overstressed: the trial is almost 
entirely an exchange between Wilde and Carson, 
Wilde at first in the ascendant, arousing sympa- 
thetic laughter and scorn for Carson, then 
erumbling, to rise again for a moment of 
grandeur at his famous speech on, love (applauded 
to the judge’s fury), then lapse into what seems 
almost a coma of horror. But little that goes 
before or after the trial scenes is worth much. 

The film’s main weakness is in the casting of 
John Neville as Lord Alfred Douglas. Far from 
looking twenty years younger than Wilde, he 
looks much the same age; a handsome face, yes, 
but thin, ageing, completely unboyish. The odious 
Bosie, in photographs, at least, had just the 
childish radiant looks you can imagine in (for 
instance) Sebastian Flyte. To be asked to accept 
Mr. Neville as a tearful undergraduate is too 


‘much, and however. hard he tries he can't get 


over the absurd discrepancy between his looks 
and the age he’s meant to be. 


There are masculine tears again in The Trials 
of Oscar Wilde (director: Ken Hughes; ‘X’ 
certificate), Wilde’s this time, in the only scene 
in which Peter Finch, of all unlikely choices for 
Wilde, makes us see something of his predica- 
ment in ordinary human (never in sexual) terms, 
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by piling up his worries the way they pile up 
in life—money, Bosie, ‘flu, even lack of a hand- 
kerchief and papers blowing about the floor, all 
adding up to despair. The Finch Wilde makes 
you believe in Wilde as a charmer, makes you 
credit the admiration and affection he inspired; 
but no more. There is no ambiguity about his 
appearance, whatever he may try to do about it; 
not all the new fat round his jowls or curls 
round his ears can make him anything but dash- 
ingly masculine. As Mr. Neville’s Bosie was de- 
feated by his age, this Wilde is doomed by his 
personality; nothing can get over it, and it makes 
the whole story seem like a plot, a bit of un- 
founded Queensberry spite. This is a more diffuse 
film, longer and ramblier, and mercifully less 
epigrammatic, though no wittier, than the other. 
Of course much of the two scripts is similar, 
both being as stuffed with quotations as Hamlet, 
and comparing the Finch and Morley styles in 
delivering this or that often overworn remark 
(too often greeted by screams of sycophantic 
laughter—I was told the films interchanged their 
extras and it certainly sounds like it), or the 
effectiveness of the Finch and Morley Constances 
(Yvonne Mitchell and Phyllis Calvert), or Car- 
sons (James Mason here) or Bosies (John Fraser 
here), is the sort of game that provides plenty of 
harmless fun. This Bosie has the youth, and a 
certain effective cheapness and petulance, even of 
appearance, that John Neville lacked; this Con- 
stance makes one believe she mattered in Wilde’s 
life, as the other didn’t; this Carson could never 
have brought Wilde to tears, as Richardson’s 
nearly did. 


Ballet 
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Find Me An Abstract Man 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Tue Frederick Ashton/ 

Igor Stravinsky Scénes de 

Ballet never has been 

popular with the intel- 

lectually submerged nine- 

tenths of the ballet 

. audience, and I suppose 

it never will be. The fact 

that the Royal Ballet have 

nursed it in their reper- 

tory for twelve years 

constitutes one of their 

rare gestures towards art 

as opposed to their more customary genuflections 

before box-office. Naturally performances are 

few and far between, its revival last Saturday 

afternoon being the first for over two years. The 

typical matinee audience sucked their boiled 

sweets and crackled their chocolate papers, 

showing commendable stoicism under a cross- 

fire of Stravinsky’s astringent music and Ashton’s 

spare, classical choreography. They applauded 

at the end with a certain damp apathy only en- 

livened with barely inaudible relief. Fhe revival 

had apparently filled no long-felt want, even 

though Scénes de Ballet is one of the few master- 
pieces in the British repertory. 


The ballet has a strange history. The score was 
commissioned from Stravinsky in 1944 by Billy 
Rose for a New York revue, The Seven Lively 
Arts, when it featured Markova and Dolir. 
Stravinsky has described the music as being 
‘patterned after the forms of the classical dance, 
free of any given literary or dramatic argument. 
The parts follow each other as in a sonata or in 
a.symphony, in contrasts or similarities.’ This 
music, which still has to establish itself in. the 
concert hall, was taken by Ashton four years 
later and made into a most remarkable ballet. 

It starts with the curtain rising on five male 
dancers in front of an architectural setting. The 
principal dancer in the centre of the stage dances 
with arrogant deliberation, while the four other 
men negligently take up Michelangelo poses in 
the corners. After this nearly static introduction 
all five bound off and twelve girls come threading 
in, with virgin tentativeness, through one of the 
arches at the back of the stage. They dance as 
three groups of four in sequence,.each group 
following a pattern in the score like singers in 
canon. The four men in close formation sweep 
across the stage diagonally. Then, having made 
this first aggressive sortie with the unique self- 
absorption of athletes, they hurtle off the way 
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they came, leaving the girls spinning things out 
among themselves. The classic battle of the sexes 
having been joined, it continues through the 
stylised purity of pas de deux, ensemble and solo 
until the final apotheosis. Here, as the music 
reaches its peroration of massive harmonies, the 
girls are lifted by the men and carried across the 
stage in wide-arc’d swoops until, just before the 
end, the ballerina and the principal male dancer 
are left alone in the final fleeting moment of a 
pas de deux, he triumphantly supporting her in 
arabesque. For the last chords eight girls rush on, 
like a garland of bridesmaids, to add their 
obeisances to the happy couple. 

I have described the ballet in terms of men, 
women and sex, because that happens to be the 
way I see it. But there is no story and no obvious 
theme, even though like any ballet it cannot be 
described as abstract because it is danced by 
those totally non-abstract things, people. (Find 
me an abstract man and F'll concede you an ab- 
stract ballet.) The work's importance is in the way 
Ashton and the unknowing, absent Stravinsky 
have worked together, matching each other’s 
inspiration and so making a supremely satisfying 
joint statement about ballet or music or life. 

Ashton’s work was deplorably performed when 
it was first produced in 1948, and I still remember 
being among those in the gallery who booed on 
the first night. Danced by a startlingly unstylish 
Margot Fotiteyn, a stiff-necked, jerkily inaccurate 
Michael Somes, and a corps de ballet who made 
a shambles out of the choreography’s complexi- 
ties, it immediately became obvious that Ashton 
had hopelessly misjudged the capabilities of his 
company. Gradually as performances got better 
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—strangely enough the normally overrated Moira 
Shearer was rather good as the ballerina—the real 
importance of the ballet emerged to view. Then 
it became just a question of waiting until the 
company’s ever-developing technique caught up 
with the ballet. Two years ago it was nearly there, 
and this year it has just about made it. 
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The elegant Annette Page and Brian Shaw are 
both excellent in the principal roles, and the male 
quartet of Richard Farley, Bryan Lawrence, 
Ronald Plasted and Keith Rosson has never 
been bettered. Where improvement could come 
is in the dancing of the corps de ballet which 
has not got quite the precision the ballet demands, 


The Horse’s Mouth 


By SIMON 


One of the very few use- 
ful functions of criticism 
is to relate objects, how- 
ever intrinsically beauti- 
ful, to their historical or 
personal context. This 
has nothing to do with 
esthetics but can help 
towards those pleasures 
of recognition and com- 
prehension which loom 
large, if unacknowledged, 
in the consciousness of 
all amateurs of painting or sculpture. Such ex- 
planations also lead to those subjective abysses 
into which this critic, among many, is most easily 
lured. But how, without some sort of interpreta- 
tive guesswork, can one make up one’s: mind 
about Sickert? By relating each phase of work 
to his life—which is so admirably summarised in 
Miss Browse’s new introduction to the volume* 
published this week? Or by reference only to the 
pictures, to the splendid and on the whole very 
fair anthology which has been mounted at the 
Tate to mark the centenary of his birth? 

There is a detachment about Sickert which is 
hidden from us by the subjects. he chose, 
especially in Camden Town, and by his use of 
paint. He was in deadly earnest about the stories 
he told on canvas, and about the application of 
pigment, but it is as if he exercised this serious- 
ness from a distance, understanding the situations 
he illustrated but uninvolved in them; concerned 
for the surface of his finished work but unpre- 
pared to wrestle with the medium if it did not 
at first application fulfil his high requirements. 
Even in the sombre richness and colour of his 
Dieppe landscapes of the turn of the century it is 
less the scene itself which is experienced by him, 
and thus by us, as a certain attitude to oil-paint 
and a certain mood for architecture and land- 
scape, for which Dieppe provides a stage, at one 
remove away from these exacting subjects. Not 
that he failed to communicate these emotions; 
what one feels is that the picture itself is a shield 
to delay the communication—a conventional 
device that precludes too open a personal revela- 
tion. 

It is often true also that his intentions as an 
illustrator and his intentions as a painter did not 
always marry happily. One can only consider him 
in the highest possible terms, and on those terms 
there is room for criticism in many phases of his 
work where the painting is developing in a direc- 
tion ill-suited to the development of the novelist 
who was always at the painter’s elbow. It is fairly 
generally agreed that in the Camden Town in- 











* SIcKeRT. By Lillian Browse. (Hart-Davis, £3 3s.) 
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teriors the marriage is complete and perfect, but 
it is precisely here that the artist’s disengagement, 
amounting almost to lack of sympathy despite 
his knowledge, becomes most clearly evident, 
Miss Browse, very reasonably, compares Sickert 
to Vuillard, and the intimiste affiliation is an ob- 
vious one to consider in the Camden Town 
period (Bonnard, incidentally, was an early 
purchaser of Sickert’s work). Vuillard, however, 
leaving aside the later portraits, painted nothing 
he did not love, nothing, that is, that he did not 
invest with his own joy and affection. But those 
magnificent nudes of Camden Town, lustful and 
despairing in the sullen drabness of their small 
rooms, reflect, not love, but the artist’s compas- 
sion and interest, more humiliating alternatives. 
There is something here, though it is not alto- 
gether obvious, of the aristocratic detachment of 
Degas; Sickert would never bowdlerise, but he 
would, especially in these pictures, seek out a 
subject that reflected his own needs, where 
another man would be content to let the mood 
colour whatever subject was to hand. This was the 
novelist in him; and it was this instinct that 
sometimes betrayed him; the detail, the mere 
courier for his deeper intentions, was often 
unworthy. 

It might be fairer to describe these props—for 
they were not of his actual life—as a means of 
subduing his exuberance, a form of self-denial, 
of self-imposed (if naive) discipline. They help 
one to recognise, however, the truth that his real 
appeal is as a manipulator of oil-paint; although 
it is only after penetrating the anecdotal illustra- 
tor (who is so strong and so inventive that it is 
easy to see him only), that one can see Sickert 
as a colourist first and foremost. Here the Tate 
exhibition and Miss Browse’s plates deny the 
last years of broad bright colour the place that 
they perhaps deserve. 

Miss Browse calls him our ‘first “democratic” 
painter,’ but if it can be agreed that he stood well 
back from his subjects, that his storytelling was 
just that, however seamy, and no actual evidence 
for his own way of living or his own deepest 
sympathies, then what Miss Browse calls the 
‘frivolity’ of the later work is in fact the final 
reversion of the painter to his old love, colour. 
Moreover, the surfaces are still austere, the 
early disciplines. were still with him; the change 
is that the paint is drier, the surface, if anything, 
rather dull—all was sacrificed in fact to the last 
and most audacious exploration of tone and 
pigment, forty years after he had first adopted 
the impressionist habit, and ‘painted colour in 
the shadows.’ At last, under the jokes, the charm, 
the memoirs, the controversies, the love that he 
inspired; we may find the ruthlessness and pride 
of the enormously gifted. 
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Serpents 


By DONAT O’DONNELL 


When Deganawida was leaving the Indians 
in the Bay of Quinté in Ontario he told the 
Indian people that they would face a time of 
great suffering. They would distrust their leaders 
and the principles of peace of the League, and 
a great white serpent was to come upon the 
Iroquois, and that for a time it would inter- 
mingle with the Indian people and would be 
accepted by the Indians, who would treat the 
serpent as a friend. This serpent would in time 
become so powerful that it would attempt to 
destroy the Indian, and the serpent is described 
as choking the life’s blood out of the Indian 
people. . . . And he told them that when things 
looked their darkest a red serpent would come 
from the north and approach the white serpent 
which would be terrified, and upon seeing the 
red serpent he would release the Indian, who 
would fall to the ground almost like a helpless 
child, and the white serpent would turn all its 
attention to the red serpent. . . . And Degana- 
wida said they [the Indians] would remain 
neutral in this fight between the white serpent 
and the red serpent. 


AD Bear, the Tuscarora Indian who related 
Ms Edmund Wilson the long allegory which 
includes the story of the serpents, is one of the 
leaders of a messianic and nationalist movement 
which has developed in recent years among the 
Iroquois ‘Six Nations’ in New York State and 
Canada, and apparently affects in some degree 
other Indians in regions as far afield as Florida, 
Wisconsin and even Arizona. Socially, this move- 
ment draws strength from the resentment created 
by the impact of industrial society—particularly 
the physical and legal impacts of great engineer- 
ing projects, ‘thruways’ and seaways—on the 
Indian reservations with their ancient treaty- 
rights, never fully observed and never completely 
rescinded by the white man. Politically, the move- 
ment is strongly affected by the activities of the 
‘newly emerging nations,’ not only in Asia and 
Africa but also in Latin America. Apologies to 
the Iroquois* contains a photograph of Fidel 
Castro receiving Mad Bear in Cuba in 1959 and, 
according to Mr. Wilson, Iroquois nationalists 
hope that Cuba will sponsor the admission of the 
Iroquois League to the United Nations. Cul- 
turally, the movement is traditionalist and pagan 
in tendency. The dances and ceremonies of the 
Longhouse are revived and there are even those 
—as yet a minority, it seems—who want to return 
to the Sacrifice of the White Dog. Other sacrifices 
are not altogether to be excluded. Brigadier 
Holdridge, a paleface sympathiser with the Indian 
nationalists, once campaigned in favour of hang- 
ing Harry Truman, General Bradley, Cardinal 
Spellman and John Foster Dulles. We have no 
means of knowing whether this programme 
appealed to Indians more than to other sections 
of the population, but the Brigadier recently 
counselled violence to the Indians specifically: 
‘to resist, with all their power, even to gunfire, if 
necessary, in defence of their territory.’ 

Apologies to the Iroquois is an extremely 





* APOLOGIES TO THE Iroquois, By Edmund 
Wilson. (W. H. Allen, 30s.) 





interesting, attractive and yet finally unsatisfac- 
tory discussion of these questions. The interest 
and attraction derive from Mr. Wilson’s well- 
knowp.and unflagging powers of observation and 
description, and especially his watchful respect 
for individual members of an alien culture: the 
unsatisfactory character is probably the result 
of the peculiar requirements of the New Yorker, 
in which most of the material originally appeared. 
The more obviously irritating characteristics of 
New Yorker reporting—artfully-artless meander- 
ing, and an affection for detail above and beyond 
the call of duty—are certainly not dominant here, 
but the reader is conscious that something of the 
kind has been expected, and that something better 
has been lost by reason of this expectation. ‘The 
nationalist movement of the Iroquois,’ writes Mr. 
Wilson, ‘is only one of many recent evidences of 
a new self-assertion on the part of the Indians. 
The subject is much too large and complicated 
even to be outlined here, but . . .’ No doubt it is 
large and complicated, and no doubt there is 
much to be said for Mr. Wilson’s method of 
confining himself to a few tribes and a few con- 
crete problems, rather than indulging in general- 
isations about Indian movements. Yet as a long 
description of a dance follows a long account of 
a lawsuit and these are followed by another law- 
suit and another dance, it is possible to feel that 
room could, after all, have been found, if not 
for an outline of American Indian natidnalism 
today, at least for something more than the 
shrewd, tantalising hints scattered through the 300 
pages of this volume. Not that there is anything 
frivolous about either the lawsuits or the dances: 
it is the slow, restless oscillation from subject to 
subject, the New Yorker's ton de bonne com- 
pagnie, that is frivolous. But the white serpent 
has come to crave this cunning mixture of infor- 
mation and distraction, and even Mr. Wilson 
must sacrifice to him. 

In Mad Bear’s allegory there is also a black 
serpent, who eventually defeats the red and white 
serpents, and whose victory is the prelude to 
the return of the Indian messiah, Deganawida, 
and the restoration of the Indian nation. The 
culminating moment is already at hand. The big 
war between the red and white serpents is due to 
begin in 1960, and as a result of it the United 
States is to come to an end and a great light will 
come to the Indian people. 

No doubt such fantasies are common to all 
oppressed peoples—and a people can still feel 
itself oppressed, even if no one is any longer 
conscious of oppressing it. Nor is there anything 
new in what is represented by the red serpent— 
a sporting flutter on the enemy~-of one’s enemy. 
‘England’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity’ was 
for long the watchword of the most irreconcilable 
‘minority people’ in Western Europe. What is 
probably new, however, is the role of the black 
serpent—the feeling that a general victory of 
oppressed non-white peoples is at hand. Mr. 
Wilson writes : 

They know that they came from the Orient, 
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and they know what has been happening in 
China. They also know that India has freed her- 
self, that Ghana is now a free state, and that 
the Algerians are struggling to become one. They 
have sensed that the white man has been losing 
his hold and, like the rest of the non-white races, 
they are sick of his complacency and arrogance. 
They find this a favourable moment for declar- 
ing their national identity because, in view of 
our righteous professions in relation to the Ger- 
mans and Russians, they know that, for the first 
time in history, they are in a position to black- 
mail us into keeping our agreements and honor- 
ing their claims. 


Cold war, unlike hot war, has probably more 
beneficiaries than victims, but it resembles hot 
war in that those who are most apt to benefit 
are those who manage to avoid taking part in it. 
The American Indians, like so many African and 
Asian peoples—but unlike the people of Tibet— 
may greatly gain, materially and politically, from 
the cold war. Agreeable as this is, it is not with- 
out its dangers, even for the beneficiaries. All 
weak peoples are apt to cherish a sense of 
superior virtue, corresponding to the magnitude 
of the crimes they have been powerless to com- 
mit. This sense, in times of oppression, is a 
relatively harmless consolation. On the emer- 
gence of freedom it becomes a costly delusion. 
Atavistic practices, being felt to guarantee the 
tribal distinctness—and therefore superiority— 
become more cherished than intelligence or even 
common sense. The reverses brought about by 
this scale of preferences will in the Jong run, if 
there is one, overthrow it; in the short run they 
are more likely to intensify atavism; “The Sacri- 
fice of the White Dog was not, it seems, 
enough. .. .” 


Logically, the discredit of racism should have 
done nothing to make primitive animism respect- 
able. In practice the white man’s shame does tend 
to have that effect. The eighteenth century pro- 
nounced the Savage noble, in cheerful ignorance 
of how the Savage behaved; the twentieth cen- 
tury, having had the opportunity to study all 
varieties of savagery, refuses to pronounce a 
value-judgment atall. The resources of civilisation 
have, apparently, become exhausted quicker than 
Mr. Gladstone would have thought possible. It 
is only ‘apparently,’ of course; the anthropologist 
who writes as if he thought that the practices 
of head-hunters were no less valuable and no less 
commendable than the proceedings of the Royal 
Society is playing a scientific game, which most 
of his readers understand. But members of the 
communities studied might be forgiven for taking 
the game seriously; for reaching the conclusion 
that Western civilisation, having studied what it 
wrongly took to be a primitive form of society, 
had been forced to see that this society was in 
fact an alternative civilisation, of no,less value 
than that of the declining West. The. relativist 
anthropologists of the twentieth century may be 
seen in retrospect to have been no less disastrous 
than the absolutist ethnologists of the last century. 
For something like the dream which haunts Mad 
Bear—and no doubt many other Mad Bears in 
other parts of the world—may very easily come 
true. The red and white serpents may indeed 
destroy each other, and the black serpent may 
inherit the earth. In the perspective of human 
history this need not be an unmitigated disaster 
—except for amateurs of a particular pigmenta- 
tion—provided that the transityof civilisation has 
already been successfully accamplished. But it 
will be a pity if the survivors Of the human race 
are in such a mental state—ds a result, among 
other things, of anthropological ‘respect’—that 
they fancy their survival to be a result of their 
persistence in sacrificing dogs. 
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THE SOVIET 
DEPORTATION OF 


NATIONALITIES 
ROBERT CONQUEST 


‘It is a fascinating and horrifying story, 
told admirably because Mr. Conquest 
rarely goes beyond the facts as 
published by the Soviet authorities 
themselves.’ The Times. 30s. 


FOOD, LAND AND 
MANPOWER IN 


WESTERN EUROPE 


P. LAMARTINE YATES 


The central theme of this study is the 
contribution that the farm economy 
could make to the general economic 
expansion of Western Europe. It is the 
first of four monographs on the 
economic resources of the area. 35s. 


ELECTIONS IN 
DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 


T. E. SMITH 


The first book on its subject — a 
comprehensive survey of the administra- 
tive and legal problems of one of the 
most interesting developments of the 
present day. 30s. 


AN 
INTRODUCTION 
TO WORLD 


POLITICS 


W. FRIEDMANN 


For the Fourth Edition of this well- 
known book the text has been revised 
and brought up-to-date and important 
new chapters added. It is an invaluable 
aid to the understanding of the 
complexities of the contemporary 
international scene. Maps. 30s. 


ATLAS OF THE 
ARAB WORLD & 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


A comprehensive atlas which provides 
an admirable means of clarifying the 
background and problems of this 
vitally important area. 40 pages of 
maps, 20 pages of text and photographs, 
index. 35s. 
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Where to Stop 


The Charted Mirror. By John Holloway. (Rout- 
ledge, 25s.) 


Tuts book is an aggregation of pieces (but the 
elaborate preface insists that we must not say so) 
in which Mr. Holloway asserts his independence 
of prevailing critical methods and doctrines, and 
provides examples of what his powers, so 
liberated, can achieve. Altogether it is a distin- 
guished and also an annoying book. 


Mr. Holloway, though now a literary figure, 
was originally a philosopher, and he still has 
something of the air of one who enters to an 
unruly company and sternly asks what all this is 
about. He speaks with a kind of patient severity, 
as a man still, after many dealings with less dis- 
ciplined minds, accustomed to measure his 
words. ‘I should ‘be sorry to say more than I 
mean,’ he writes; and, having extracted the core 
of some generally held critical doctrine, “What 
an odd view, once you look at it!’ But he ex- 
pressly denies any intention of providing a 
philosopher’s cure for the ills of critics; what he 
brings is his intelligence, and an eye trained to 
detect the flaws in their methods. What is annoy- 
ing is that he is, in spite of what he says in the 
preface, more interested in methodology than in 
criticism. Thus the essays on Hardy and Wynd- 
ham Lewis, in so far as they exemplify his free- 
dom from the tyranny of critical fashion and his 
readiness to work on behalf of his subject rather 
than himself, are admirable; yet of the five sec- 
tions of the long Hardy essay three have metho- 
dological preambles. 


Mr. Holloway’s strictures on the ‘new’ 
criticism are, one hastens to say, justified. It has 
by heredity an excessive respect for scientific 
method, and ‘the cult of complexity, the notion 
that a critic always adds to what we see in a 
poem, and never diminishes or restricts it,’ is a 
manifestation of this. The trouble is that the 
theorists of ‘close reading’ have never asked, let 
alone answered, the question, ‘Where coes one 
stop?’ So ‘there is nothing the poet can definitely 
not say, definitely decline to say.’ In his study of 
the Chicago ‘neo-Aristotelians’ Mr. Holic way re- 
inforces his comments on ‘close reading’ and 
other neo-critical shibboleths like ‘spatia! form.’ 
The Chicago school have been neglected in Eng- 
land, and properly so, because they write so 
badly; but Mr. Holloway makes good use of 
them, showing that they at least avoid some of the 
worst neo-critical mistakes, and hold, for instance, 
‘that a legitimate and significant way to read a 
work is to begin at the first page and advance 
page by page to the end.” The truth about all this 
is that the liberty and the penetrative power con- 
ferred on critics by the ‘new’ schools are largely 
delusive; the eye of a Holloway will have little 
difficulty in detecting the consequent absurdities, 
though it will be the job of the historian to ex- 
plain how the position arose in the first place. 
And neither of them can do much about it; Mr. 
Holloway tries to ‘create a clear sense of the tact 
or principle’ required to avoid the grosser errors, 
but concludes, a little lamely, that ‘the exact line 
to be drawn (where to stop) depends on a tact for 
which no principle can substitute.’ 

He is too philosophical to embrace the notion 
(which would be difficult to justify) that it 
doesn’t matter a damn what you think you're 
doing, or how you go about it, so long as the 
result is to elucidate the work in hand and make 
it more accessible. Yet he writes best when he acts 
as if this were true. The brilliance of the Hardy 
essay derives from a determination, by whatever 
tactic presents itself, to ‘follow only the contours 
created by the author’—a procedure certainly 





not less demanding than ‘close reading.’ Yet even 
there, as I’ve said, there are asides on method; gg 
there are in the Wyndham Lewis essay, which 
discusses Lewis’s novels with exceptional clarity 
and good sense. 


Perhaps Mr. Holloway will henceforth assume 
his right to be tactfully and intelligently eclectic 
and leave out these ancillary arguments. But, ag 
he says, all genuine criticism is partly a personal 
matter, and this somewhat tutorial attitude to 
other critics may have deep roots in a valuable 
mind. I should be sorry to say less than I mean; 
this is a distinguished aggregation of pieces. 

FRANK KERMODE 


Maru 


Out of the Smoke. By Ray Parkin. (Hogarth 
Press, 21s.) 


Tuts is the story of some of the survivors of the 
Australian cruiser Perth, which went down off 
Java with flags flying at the end of a prodigious 
naval action early in 1942. Finding themselves 
cast away on a small island in the Sunda Strait, 
a handful of officers and seamen set about rigging 
up a lifeboat for an attempt to sail far south to 
safety. Exhausted, parched, querulous and (by 
English standards) ill-disciplined, but held 
together by a common loyalty to the vanquished 
Perth, they sail for many days and nights with 
death breathing down their necks, until finally, 
having come safely to the port of Tijilatjap, they 
find that they have come too late—that Tiilatjap 
is already in Japanese hands. But their efforts, 
says the author, have not been wasted: for the 
honour of HMAS Perth has been upheld. 


Now, taken as a sea yarn this is all well and 
good. The story is competently and at times excel- 
lently told (there is, for example, a most vivid 
account of the Perth’s last action), marine 
technicalities are thoroughly gone into for those 
with a mind for such things, and if you can put 
up with an overdose of what apparently passes 
among Australians for humour, then you will 
enjoy this tale very much. But the aspect of this 
book which both intrigues and appals me (an 
aspect much praised by Colonel Laurens van der 
Post in his introduction) is the author’s insistence 
on what van der Post calls the ‘Maru’ of the 
Perth—the ‘Maru’ being something between the 
spirit and the honour of the ship and something 
which moves its crew to loyalty and even to 
worship. What makes it (I think) sinister is that 
this expression is not just a metaphorical device 
for denoting the unity and courage of a warrior 
group but is definitely used so as to imply the 
existence of a spirit which is entirely independent 
of the crew and belongs to the ship itself. In the 
end it would appear that the men are there for 
the ship and that they serve, not one another or 
even the whole group, but the actual ship in 
which they sail. Thus the heroic journey in the 
lifeboat, as the author sees it, is undertaken not 
so much in order that the survivors should 
escape the Japanese as that they should, in some 
mystical fashion, complete the voyage of the stric- 
ken Perth and bring her home to rest. By all 
means let us serve a group of human beings but 
let us not devote ourselves to inanimate objects; 
because if we do, we are behaving like savages 
round a wooden totem. There are, I am told, car 
owners who make little account of the places 
they go to but slavishly adore the machine in 
which they get there. That Mr. Parkin should 
want us to adore a ship of the line is, if any- 
thing, worse; for even the most expensive cars 
are not fitted out with guns. 

SIMON RAVEN 
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Landscape with Houses 


Social Life in Early England. Edited by Geoffrey 
Barraclough. (Routledge. 21s.) 


PROFESSIONAL historians are frequently re- 
proached for their inability or unwillingness to 
write clearly and crisply on matters which might 
interest the general reader. The essays collected 
in this volume could be counted as evidence in 
their favour. The Historical Association has long 
made a practice of presenting its members from 
time to time with brochures on important topics 
by distinguished scholars. As the Association is 
chiefly recruited from teachers of history in 
schools, the writers are aiming at an audience 
which, while not strictly a lay one, is yet not pre- 
dominantly academic. In consequence. these 
booklets are almost invariably lucid. authorita- 
tive and mature surveys, and the fortunate posses- 
sor of a series constantly finds himself picking 
up one or another of them to re-read what is the 
best short account of its subject. This is a selec- 
tion of some of the most deservedly popular. 
The title is the only questionable feature of the 
book. Even granted that the adjective ‘early’ can 
be applied to a country, its applicability to 
essays ranging from Roman Britain to Georgian 
architecture is very questionable, and in fact 
most of the contributors have the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries in mind—a period which may 
seem ‘early’ enough to most of us, but which is 


fairly late in the history of Europe. The essays- 


deal with such broad subjects as the manor and 
village, monasteries. domestic buildings, castles, 
armour, trade routes and prices. Five of them 
may be chosen as particularly notable. In the 
first of all, Bodley’s Librarian writing on Roman 
Britain has a topic which the work of Haverfield 
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In out of apathy the first 

of the New Left Books, the New 
Left states its position. The 
result of three years’ intensive 
study, discussion and 
controversy, the writing is 
constructive, live and realistic. 
Rejecting alike 

the philosopher's passivity, 

the salesman’s ritual ana 

the politicians soup-kitchen, the 
contributors plead for a total 
offensive, leading to a humane 
and democratic socialist 
revolution — not in the 21st 
century, but now, as a 

serious, immediate policy 


out of apathy 


E P Thompson Editor 
Kenneth Alexander 
Stuart Hall 

Alasdair Macintyre 
Ralph Samuel 

Peter Worsley 


Stevens & Sons 


NewLeftBooks 


and Collingwood [ong ago streamlined. but 
which never loses its evocative power Dr. Rose 
Graham's piece on monasteries is largely factual, 
but it contains half a dozen pages on the monastic 
plan in which her own wide competence is en- 
riched with extracts from the scattered papers 
of that prince of antiquaries, St. John Hope. and 
is illustrated by four typical plans—of Cluniac. 
Cistercian. Gilbertine and Carthusian houses 
The late Professor A Hamilton Thompson is 
represented by a long account of the English 
house from the age of Beowulf to that of Horace 
Walpole. Written in the urbane. cool style of 
which he was such a master. it contains a sur- 
prising quantity of information and shows that 
he had an equal familiarity with all ancient 
houses from Northumberland to Dorset. though 
curiously enough he does not mention the two 
examples in Cambridge, one of them visible from 
the walks of his old college. St. John’s, and now 
part of its property 


Finally, there are two pieces by Sir Frank 
Stenton. That on castles is a fitting pendant to 
Hamilton Thompson on houses, and is equally 
well written though less comprehensive. No men- 
tion is made. for example. of the magnificent 
group of Kentish and Sussex castles. which in- 
cludes Leeds. Bodiam and Hurstmonceaux. nor, 
at the other end of England. do Warkworth and 
Bamburgh receive fair treatment. Stenton’s other 
paper, that on Norman London. is, historically 
speaking. the most valuable thing in the book. 
It is a piece of original work throwing light on 
the constitution, topography and inhabitants of 
London in the decades immediately after the 
Norman Conquest. and gives a vivid picture of a 
city already crowded. prosperous and self-con- 
fident. The volume as a whole overlaps in part. 
and inevitably recalls, the recent more ambitious 
work, Medieval England, edited by Dr. A. L. 
Poole, and it is only fair to say that it does not 
suffer from the comparison. 

DAVID KNOWLES 


Volume II 


The Law and the Profits. By C. Northcote Parkin- 
son. (John Murray, 15s.) 


‘WHat a pity.’ It is possible to start the review 
before reading the book. Here is another 
Parkinson, same size and shape. same Osbert 
Lancaster (‘of course the illustrations are bril- 
liant’). “What a pity,’ the experienced reviewer 
feels bound to say, it is so much the same. or 
alternatively so different. 


But the fact is that a successful sequel, and 
this is one, must be written with twice the care 
of the original if it is to hold its place. The book 
is certainly similar, because Professor Parkinson 
speaks with just that precious touch of real 
novelty and because his theme is social econo- 
mics. With smiling dignity he guides us through 
the city of facts and figures, holding a Whitaker 
in one hand and a cup of Ministry tea-break tea 
in the other. Dressed in the pleasing garments of 
an elegant prose style he seems like some Golden 
Dustman of economics, guiding us to the reality 
behind the nought-nought-nought of the financial 
statement to prove that somewhere, in form 
2A3/cjn/05824, there is a human face and a 
personal problem. 


But, unlike the Golden Dustman’s, the con- 
clusions are the reverse of optimistic. Parkin- 
son’s. First Law (‘Given that the number of 
capital. ships be halved, then will Admiralty 
Establishment be more than doubled’) is de- 
veloped in this more serious book into Parkin- 
son’s Second. As national income is increased, 
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by so much will national expenditure rise to equal 
or exceed it. The theme is government waste, 
historic, permanent and absolute, but, according 
to Parkinson, remediable. Once more he is most 
ruthless when he deals with the Services, still 
breaking their own records for inappropriate 
spending, a situation in which the unions now 
give their helping hand (‘Only a shipwright can 
paint a flagpole’) When Lord Randolph 
Churchill questioned the necessity of the Ad- 
miralty exporting Australian tinned meat 'o 
Australia or pointed out that the armaments of 
his time were perfectly adapted to the conditions 
of the last war but one he was indicating a 
tendency which had become a Parkinsonian rule. 
But the analysis of National Health expenditure 
is not less hair-raising, nor is the fact that the 
laundry bill for National nurses is as high as 
£650.000 per annum partly because they are 
forced to dress like Florence Nightingale. 1 am 
no economist. but if Professor Parkinson’s 
conclusions are true the most serious result of 
such expenditures is the fact that over-taxation 
in peace time to meet these bills leads to national 
frustration and even decay 
Why can’t it all be stopped? The Professor 
has a word for it. memorably apt and excruciat- 
ingly hybrid: Esoterrorism. We all know the 
‘expert’ who says with his back esoterroristically 
half turned away that ‘it’s been tried and it 
doesn’t work.” Why not make a little cash for the 
country by turning British sewage into organic 
manure ‘instead of majestically pouring it into 
the North Sea’? We can imagine she official 
answer. Only Parkinson would havé used the 
word ‘majestically,’ only Parkinson Gould make 
us think about economics so seriously with so 
little pain. 
STEPHEN POTTER 
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SCHLESINGER’S 


Volume Il of the Age of Roosevelt 


THE COMING OF 
THE NEW DEAL 


“His pen pictures are brilliant. Terse, fearless 
deeply etched, they give all the lines and 
shadings of each character ... And towering 
over them all was the President. Many are the 
studies we have had of Franklin Roosevelt: 
none has had the detail, the continuous depth, 
and the understanding of this one.”’ Times. 
63s. 


ACROBAT 
ADMITS 


ALFRED GROSSMAN 





“altogether brilliant... Mr. Grossman does 
things with the stream of consciousness which 
no other novelist seems to have thought 
possible . . . The satire of life in the fiancee’s 
home is extremely, most. sophisticatedly 
funny . .. What is most remarkable in a first 
novel is the clarity with which a complex 
theme has been conveyed.” MURIEL SPARK, 
Observer. - 16s. 


HEINEMANN 











FRANK 
OWEN 


his brilliant and 
angry account of 
a military disaster 


The Fall of 
Singapore (::/, 











JOHN 
PUDNEY 





an autobiographical gambit 


Home and 
| Away (21)-) 








CHARLES 


THAYER 


his valuable book 


Diplomat::;. ) 





FARLEY 
MOWAT 


the successor to 


‘People of the Deer’ 


The Desperate 


People (21)-) 














(§) MICHAEL JOSEPH 


A Feast of Nightmares 


The War: 1939-1945. Edited by Desmond 

Flower and James Reeves. (Cassell, 50s.) 
A score of war-time leaders commend this 
thousand-page anthology. Not all of them, per- 
haps, read all of it; one may suspect that Grand- 
Admiral Dé6nitz (‘eminently readable’) and 
Feldmarschall von Manstein (‘very welcome’) 
overlooked the passages dealing at first hand with 
their compatriots’ notable achievements in the 
field of genocide. But with the collective verdict 
it is impossible to disagree; this is a fascinating 
scrapbook. 

It deals with nearly six years of war fought 
in three elements and a dozen theatres. The half- 
forgotten names of distant places which once 
seemed terribly important, of long-obsolete 
machines which queened it briefly on the battle- 
field, of incidents which we were never told 
much about when they happened—these form 
the background against which an international 
chorus of admirals and _ generals, private 
soldiers and civilians, war criminals and war 
correspondents tell briefly what they did and saw 
and felt. All this material comes from published 
sources, but the editors have used their scissors 
and paste with discrimination. At times, by 
juxtaposing the accounts written by adversaries 
in the same action, they throw a fresh and vivid 
light on the fortunes of war. Their only serious 
error has been to include passages of fiction. 

There are not many of these; and they have 
been used ‘only when the Editors are satisfied 
that the writer was present at and witnessed the 
events which he has woven into his narrative.’ 
But it is no good pretending that the factual 
content of (say) an extract from The Cruel Sea 
is comparable with that of a U-boat’s log; it was 
a mistake to mix the two. It is what really hap- 
pened that we want to know, it is for the ring of 
truth that our ears are cocked; and we very soon 
find ourselves skipping the pages from which it 
does not echo. 

The testimony of the inarticulate. is. almost 
always more vivid and convincing than that of the 
skilled writer (though Miss Frances Faviell’s 
account of being bombed has the same sort of 
compulsive authenticity that we recognise in a 
Japanese soldier’s diary or a subaltern’s letter 
from Stalingrad). Here and there one regrets 
that the editors have included, as statements of 
fact, lics or fables which have been disproved. 
The old legend, widely current when France was 
falling, that a German parachutist ‘needed only 
to find the nearest “Pacha” chicory sign ... . 
and on its back he would find cryptic indications 
giving him the location of the nearest German 
agent’ is reproduced on the authority of a ‘re- 
search worker’; this tale has been shown to’ be as 
‘preposterous as it sounds by de Jong in The Ger- 
man Fifth Column in the Second World: War. 
Even more notoriously baseless is the thug 
Schellenberg’s statement that his handbooks for 
the invasion of Britain were destroyed in a fire. 

The editors rightly call the conflict which 
forms their theme ‘the worst war in history.” One 
of them was concerned, in 1937, with a similar 
book about the First World War, entitled Vain 
Glory. About the Second, they questionably 
assert, ‘there was little either vain or glorious.’ 
‘It was a bitter, sordid affair,’ they write, 
‘for even the horrors of Passchendaele had an 
heroic dignity which cannot be equalled.’ I fail 
to follow their reasoning here. One could argue 
that Passchendaele was a bloodier or a muddier 
or a duller battle than Alamein or Stalingrad, 
Guadalcanal or Kohima; but to call it more 
dignified seems to me nonsensical. Nor do I feel 
that, packed with horrors though it is, this book 
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can be said to tarnish the terrible image of war, 
Boredom is the biggest single element in war, 
and when you distil the boredom from it (as the 
authors have successfully done) the fell game 
retains the awful fascination which it has always 
exerted on mankind. 

PETER FLEMING 


Raw Deal 


New Deal in Central Africa. Edited by Colin 
Leys and Cranford Pratt. (Heinemann, 21s) 
New Deal in Central Africa utters fighting words, 
Aimed at a limited audience of the politically 
minded, and in particular at those from Rhodesia 
and Whitehall who will meet this autumn to re- 
view the constitutional future of the Federation, 
it is a series of essays by various contributors who 
examine the shortcomings of the present Federal 
system from historical, economic, political and 
sociological points of view, and conclude with a 
suggested ‘New Deal.’ The tone throughout is 
very liberal, very intelligent, very concerned to 
maintain British honour in Central Africa while 
there is still time. But there is nothing delicate 
about the suggested solution, which, whether the 
writers admit it or not, is a resort to the Big 
Stick. 
Professor Cranford Pratt writes the most 
important words in the book. They are these: 
The British Government must make it clear 
that if no agreement can be reached at the 


Constitutional Conference she will hold herself * 


free to use her final constitutional power herself 
to make what changes seem essential. 
In other words, first we decide on our solution 
for Central Africa; then we offer it to the con- 
ference; then, if the Federal delegation will have 
none of it, we impose it anyway. This technique, 
the technique used on Kenya at Lancaster House, 








TYRONE GUTHRIE’S 
Autobiography 


A Life 
in the Theatre 


‘Learned and lucid, capable and keep- 
able, inspired and inspiring; and even 
when it is being most sincerely serious, 
it is flecked with the most delightful 
humour.”"—ALAN DENT (News Chronicle) 

Illustrated 25s 


L. P. HARTLEY’S 
new novel 


Facial Justice 


““A philosophical novel of remarkable 
subtlety by the most urbane, the most 
delicately penetrating of novelists.’’— 
STORM JAMESON (Sunday Times) 15s 


Snake Man 


The Story of C. J. P. lonides 
by ALAN WYKES 


“You do not need to be a herpetologist 
to i = this enchanting book. Ionides 
is a rvedly legendary figure in East 
Africa and a rare and fascinating char- 
acter.”"—MAURICE RICHARDSON (Observer) 
“You don’t have to be keen on snakes 
(I’m not) to be rapt by this remarkable 
book.” —MAURICE WIGGIN (Sunday Times) 


The Book Society's 


Alternative Choice Illustrated 21s 
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amounts to daring white Rhodesia to rise. Profes- 
sor Pratt evidently understands that he is advo- 
cating gunboat politics; he does later suggest a 
strengthening of the police force in the Northern 
Protectorates to guard against a European coup 
d’état. And to come armed to the conference in 
this way is a very necessary insurance. White 
Rhodesians realise better than we do that the 
issue will probably be determined by the judi- 
cious clanking of sabres behind the arras, by one 
side or the other. 

But the editors’ actual ‘New Deal,’ given that 
the threat of force has already been allowed into 
the conference chamber, is itself highly provoca- 
tive. It involves the immediate offer to Africans 
of half the Federal voting power. The writers 
doubt whether Africans will now accept that as 
enough, even temporarily, and it would indeed 
be an improbable gesture of moderation on the 
part of Banda and Kaunda if they consented to 
give such a Federal franchise a try, but for 
Welensky’s Government to concede such a 
franchise this autumn is absolutely out of the 
question. It is not just that a Federal delegation 
wouldn’t—it simply couldn’t: and if Britain 
comes to the conference resolved upon such a 
solution, Britain must also send the King’s 
African Rifles to stand by southbound aircraft in 
battle order. 

There is little to show that the authors of this 
‘New Deal’ realise what a violent and precarious 
bluff their solution entails, even supposing it was 
the only possible solution. They dismiss the 
alternative of letting African nationalism have 
its head in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia: 
they argue that this would cause a major crisis 
with Salisbury, especially in the case of a big 
change in the Northern Rhodesian constitution. 
Maybe it would, but it would be a far less desper- 
ate crisis than that which would greet an imposed 


EVERGREEN 
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Just Out! 


Seiected Poems BERTOLT BRECHT 


A bilingual edition in translations by H. R. Hays; the 
selection ranges from the early Hauspostille of 1927 to 
the late song, Poems and Choruses and includes many 
songs and ballads from Brecht’s stage work. 14s 6d 


The Connection JACK GELBER 
A first play by a 27-year-old American The Connection 
was produced recently Off-Broadwa 


‘The only honest and balanced me 4 ever created by a 
Beat Generation writer.’ New Republic. 13s 


Artists’ Theatre: New York 


O’HARA, ASHBERY. MERRILL, ABEL 


Four outstanding American plays produced between 1953 
and 1956 by an Off-Broadway group, the Artists’ Theatre. 
14s 6d 





New Campus Writing Edited by 
NOLAN MILLER & jUDSON JEROME 

An astonishing collection of short stories, essays and 

poems—the work of some of the most talented youn 


writers in North American colleges, the professiona 
writers of tomorrow. 13s 


EVERGREEN PROFILE BOOKS 


The first ten issues in this outstanding series of paper- 
back biographies: 
Schubert — Schumann — Haydn —Ravel— Chopin— 
Goethe — jazz —Shakespeare —The Stars—Melville 
All superbly illustrated and produced. 6s each 


Evergreen Review No. 2 : 


The most lively and stimulating literary magazine on the 
market. 5s 


17 SACKVILLE STREET: LONDON, W.1 


revolution in the Federal franchise. All the able 
essays in this book go to demonstrate both the 
vices inherent in the present Federal system and 
the tenacity with which the white electorate will 
defend those vices. Why challenge it head-on? 
Why not the despised solution of a firm check 
to Federal encroachment, while self-government 
in the Protectorates is allowed to sweep on to a 
point of no return? 

NEAL ASCHERSON 


Poor Things 


Two Tudor Portraits. By 
(Cape, 25s.) 


Miss CHAPMAN is an expert biographer. She has 
a sensitive, imaginative approach, and she is 
thorough and conscientious in discovering and 
using sources. She specialises in secondary 
characters, ‘minor attendants on the Muse of 
History,’ but she uses their lives to throw light on 
the general life of their times. The Earl of Surrey, 
the poet, as Miss Chapman admits, was not an 
attractive person. ‘It is the most foolish proud 
boy that is in England’ was said of him when 
he was twenty-three years old and a father. 
Surrey was indeed arrogant, overbearing and 
rash to the point of being unbalanced. But Miss 
Chapman makes us see why. ‘It occurred to no 
one to make him feel responsible for or interested 
in the lives and fortunes of the people amongst 
whom he lived. . . . He was sociologically iso- 
lated.’ His personality was maimed and destroyed 
from within. He served Henry VIII faithfully if 
not very efficiently as a soldier: but his expecta- 
tions knew no bounds. He assumed the arms of 
Edward the Confessor, and so was technically 
guilty of the treason for which he was executed. 
Surrey himself probably thought that he was only 
asserting the traditional rights of his family. Miss 
Chapman sees him as ‘a martyr in a moribund 
cause: the cause of that splendid, medizval past 
which perhaps existed only in his imagination.’ 
Henry had discarded the pre-Reformation 
regime for ever, and ‘could not have resuscitated 
it if he had wanted to.’ (‘The kingdom hath never 
been well since the King put mean creatures like 
thee into government,’ said Surrey to one of 
Henry’s servants in whose hands his life lay; 
‘the King would deny the noble blood around 
him, and employ none but mean creatures.’) It 
is ironical that this defender of the ancient 
feudal loyalties was informed against by his 
sister, his father and his father’s mistress. 

Miss Chapman’s second study is of Lady 
Katherine Grey, great-grand-daughter of Henry 
VIL, sister of the Lady Jane Grey who was Queen 
of England for nine days in 1553, and herself a 
possible rival claimant or successor to Elizabeth. 
Miss Chapman shows how Lady Katherine's 
whole life was warped by this position. She be- 
came the centre of intrigues involving the 
Spanish Ambassador, the English Puritans and 
malcontents of every kind. When she finally 
married Lord Hertford, son of Protector Somer- 
set, without Elizabeth’s consent, and they had a 
son, Lady Katherine was imprisoned and kept 
forcibly separated from her husband until she 
died in 1567, of consumption brought on by 
grief. Miss Chapman tells the story in intimate 
detail, so that by the end Lady Katherine is a 
real person—not very wise, not entirely admirable 
or lovable, but human. And the story helps to 
put the Elizabethan age into perspective—to 
remind us of the abysses of uncertainty and 
danger which surrounded the Queen at the 
beginning of her reign, of the ruthless skill and 
good: luck with which she ultimately threaded 
her way through them: and of the tragically 
broken lives of those now forgotten rivals who 


Hester Chapman. 
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MICHAEL BALDWIN’S 
GRANDAD WITH SNAILS 


“This is a genuinely felt and imagined 
work, not to be missed.” 

—The Sunday Times. 

“That rare thing, a book true to the 
experience of childhood.” 

—John Wain. 

‘All done very well indeed. The 
book has great vitality.” 

—Vernon Scannell on the Third 
“I feel very warmly towards 
Grandad with Snails, which is much 
to be remembered.” 

—Siriol Hugh-Jones. 15s. 


The Collected Works of 
Paul Valery 

Volume 12—Degas, Manet 
and Morisot 


Translated by David Pgul 


The first part of the volume is the 
whole of Valéry’s book on Degas: a 
biography, an interpretation of Degas’ 
art, and an account of Valéry’s own 
theory of the dance. The remainder 
contains essays on Coret, Morisot, 
Manet, Daumier, a personal 
recollection of Renoir, and various 
writings On art. 25s. 


Zamenhof: The Creator of 
Esperanto 

Marjorie Boulton 

The definitive account of the beginnings 
of Esperanto and of the fascinating 
man from whose mind this idea of an 
international language sprang. 
Illustrated, 30s. 


Britain and Chinese Central 
Asia: The Road to Lhasa, 

1767 to 1905 

Alastair Lamb 

The first fully documented account of 
the British attempts to epen diplomatic 
relations with the theocracy of the 
Tibetan Lamas. Throws yaluable light 
on the history of Chinese foreign 
relations and Chinese rule in Central! 
Asia. 42s. UP 
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loomed so large in men’s eyes whilst they were 
still alive. Gloriana’s greatest triumph was that 
she survived. 

‘The contemplation of such apparently trivial 
and worthless creatures,’ Miss Chapman claims, 
gives us ‘some sympathy with and understanding 
of the past,’ and throws light on ‘the huge, 
dominating, striding figures of their time.’ She 
is right; but the effectiveness of her strangely 
moving book owes much to her own skill and 
capacity for taking pains. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Grandfoutisme 


The Art of William Blake. By Sir Anthony Blunt. 
(O.U.P., 36s.) 


AN intelligent child’s guide to Blake’s visual 
work has been, as one can realise now that it 
has appeared, a major need not only for intel- 
ligent children but for all who have succumbed 
in some measure to Blake’s magnetism (including 
art-historians). This book is lucid, sane, miracu- 
lously short, and dry—perhaps a trifle too dry, 
but better that way than the other where Blake 
is concerned. It includes enough reproductions to 
demonstrate its points. The title perhaps needs 
amplification: the book is not conceived, as the 
author makes clear in his preface, as an exhaus- 
tive study with definitive catalogue; it is a 
‘general introduction,’ and substantially the text 
of his lectures at Columbia University in 1959. 

Almost incredibly—in view of the extent of 
Blake literature—it is the first sustained overall 
survey of Blake as visual artist, selective though 
it is. Everyone knows that Blake had visions, but 
there has often been, amongst his literary com- 
mentators, too vague an assumption about their 
relationship to his engravings and paintings as 





A special recommend by The Book Society 


GWYN GRIFFIN 
Sons 
of God 


Acclaimed by the critics 


@ “Flawless literary art.”’"—Time Magazine 

@ “One of the year’s really satisfying and 
stimulating novels.’’—The Bookman 

® “A born story-teller.”’"—The New York Times 

@ “A story-teller to whom Somerset Maugham 


could nod in recognition as a fellow crafts- 
man.”’—New York Herald Tribune 


@ “A scathing portrayal of the Englishman 
abroad, | couldn’t help comparing it to the 
best of Maugham and Graham Greene.” 


—Whitefriar 
Just published 16s. 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS 
The Riddle 
ofa 


Changing World 


The shape of to come. Sir Philip Gibbs looks forward and 
considers the facing mankind in the restiess world of science 
and technology. “A tour de force.”’—John O'London's 18s, 


ANGUS and ROBERTSON 











finally realised. He did not quite lasso his visions 
in mid-air and harness them direct to paper with 
the famous flaming line, the bounding outline; 
the first faint pencil studies are often clumsily 
tentative, and muzzy. Here he is seen as a 
phenomenon of the artistic climate of his time; 
his sources are discussed, in all their astonishing 
variety, his development retailed, and his condi- 
tioning by his time examined. The result of this 
searching but matter-of-fact treatment helps to- 
wards the appreciation of his work more than do 
most studies of his symbolism, and, far from 
detracting from his stature, both enhances it and 
forms an essential basis from which to assess it 
more exactly. This is not, of course, to say that 
one can separate, in one’s response to his pictures, 
Blake the visual artist from Blake the poet, seer 
and myth-maker. Foreigners do this (a French- 
man to whom I once showed Blake in the Tate 
murmured—as many Englishmen used to—C’ est 
un fou; later, reflective in the bus, he modified 
this: Quand méme, c’est un grand fou), but even 
if some Englishmen can experience Blake as 
painter purely with their eyes, they lose perhaps 
more than they gain. The normal introduction to 
Blake is through the poems, and even his least 
successful designs (provided they do not provoke 
too much hilarity) take on extra dimensions in a 
mind preconditioned by the poetry. If much of 
his visual work is not for export, its savour is no 
less full on Thames-side. 

DAVID PIPER 


Music Week 


The General. By Alan Sillitoe. (W. H. Allen, 
13s. 6d.) 

Harris’s Requiem. By Stanley 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 

The Right to an Answer. By Anthony Burgess. 
(Heinemann, 16s.) 

All or Nothing. By John Cowper Powys. (Mac- 
donald, 16s.) 


AFTER the authentic vernacular liveliness of 
Saturday Night and Sunday Morning and the 
short stories that followed, it was disconcerting 
to find the train—in Alan Sillitoe’s new book— 
moving through such formal landscapes, ‘across 
green-sedge marshes with vague shapes of blue 
water extending distantly westwards; finally 
traversing a region of rich well-tilled soil upon 
which life seemed more normal.’ A few more 
pages, alas, and it became clear that we were 
journeying into the dangerous outskirts of 
allegory. It is war-time and a symphony orchestra, 
on its way to a troop concert, is ambushed by 
the Gorsheks and brought before the General 
(he is never given a name), who has orders to 
kill all prisoners. Evart, the conductor and 
spiritual leader of his men, engages him in debate 
and he finally allows the orchestra a two-day 
reprieve if they will play for him. The plot then 
degenerates, at its moment of promise, into a 
pallid game of will-he won’t-he. The model for 
this kind of writing is not, of course, Kafka— 
who brings the horror home by an obsessive con- 
cern for detail—but the Rex Warner of those 
undernourished political novels, The Professor 
and The Aerodrome. The people—in this case, 
Evart and a couple of his musicians, the General 
and one of his officers—are only half-realised : 
mouthpieces one minute, distinctively personal 
the next. The tensions that touch off the General’s 
downfall are never shown in action; they are 
simply stated, because the theme (Art v. 
Totalitarianism, one conjectures) demands them. 
And there are other signs of strain. Mr. Sillitoe’s 
gift for arrestingly accurate imagery deserts him 
here for something cruder: ‘the word “hope” 


Middleton. 
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came like a silver arrow into his thoughts, by 
went away on the wings of its own ineptitude’ 
But then everyone changes trains mistakenly 
sometimes; and perhaps the disappointing views 
out of the window will persuade Mr. Sillitoe tg 
return to the altogether richer journey he inter. 
rupted for this excursion. 

Apart from a ‘literary’ performance of the 
‘Pathétique,’ that orchestra in The General were 
more at home playing cards than notes. Harris's 
Requiem gives us music and to spare. Thomas 
Harris is a no-nonsense Midlands schoolmaster 
and composer, and the book charges him along, 
head down through a tangle of relationships, 
from one musical success to another. How 
experts will find it I can’t say, but the descriptions 
of both eomposition and performance seemed 
to me persuasive and true. And the quality that 
saves this progression from being just another 
Arrowsmith of the arts is Mr. Middleton’s sen- 
sible toughness. He doesn’t let his people get 
away with much and the cut-and-jab of their 
dialogue is both funny and bracing. Unfortu- 
nately, this all gets out of hand and improb- 
abilities of candour multiply: a brilliant ex- 
change of home-truths between Harris and a wet, 
self-pitying colleague is followed by a quite nasty, 
and unhelpful, verbal assault on the neurotic wife 
of a friend. I know we’re mealy-mouthed in the 
South, but surely this sort of sanctioned snarling 
isn’t typical of provincial meurs. Developments 
are hinted at, too, between various acutely 
observed principals, that drop away as Harris 
becomes the increasingly picaresque centre. But 
Mr. Middleton is really good—fresh, brisk, sane 
—when he’s not being self-consciously horrid. 

The Right to an Answer goes horrid, too, well 
before the end. This is not the best of Mr. 
Burgess’s books. Something has happened to the 
inspired gaiety of that Malayan trilogy. J. W. 
Denham, a smug, fortyish businessman on leave 
from the Far East, revisits the suburbs of a 
‘rather large smug Midland city.’ ‘“God-wottery in 
the toy gardens,’ ITV, warm beer and other easy 
targets are amusingly impaled while Denham 
gets himself involved in the fortunes of an in- 
efficient young printer, his faithless wife, a 
Georgian poet on the scrounge, and Imogen, his 
foul-mouthed daughter. Mr. Burgess further 
packs his plot with the denizens of The Black 
Swan and a Mr. Raj—out of Aziz, through 
Newby’s Muawiya—who ruins everything with 
his cool wrongheadedness. There are deaths and 
old J. W. reads more and more like that prissy 
joker, old Humbert Humbert: the poet’s daughter, 
after four of her teeth have been smashed in by 
hoodiums, becomes the ‘partially edentate 
Imogen.’ Mr. Burgess might curb his inventive- 
ness; he’d be a first-rate comic novelist if the 
camouflage of another little joke were down and 
he looked his subject squarely in the face. 

Admirers of John Cowper Powys, if such there 
be after All or Nothing, will know a curb is not 
the answer. You swallow him whole, or walk 
gently round the accident. John o’Dreams, who 
lives with Jilly Tewky and Maria Tid and old 
Grumble and Auntie Oh in a house called Morty 
near the village of Dunnowair, smashes in the 
head of Urk as he gobbles away at the face of 
the Heart of the Sun, leaving ‘a headless giant, 
with a bleeding neck ending in a mass of bones 
and brains and blood.’ Later he marries Urk’s 
daughter Ting, but not before he has been with 
a worm-man and slug-woman to the Milky Way, 
had suck of a rosy falling star and discussed with 
gravity and archness the best place to evacuate 
his bowels out of sister-shot. ‘Accept what comes,’ 
suggests John’s father, and not a moment too 
soon, on page two hundred. 

JOHN COLEMAN 
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PARKINSON’S 


new book 


THE LAW 
AND THE 
PROFITS 





Illustrated by OSBERT LANCASTER 


The Observer: * Parkinson has plenty more to say. His second 
book shows the same dry wit as his first.’ 

The Times: ‘A quiverful of arrows destined to be planted in the 
heart of contemporary Whitehall.’ 

The Bookman: * The Professor’s second diatribe against bureau- 


cracy. Those of us who are uncommitted, except as taxpayers, 
will relish this exercise in the higher knockabout.’ 





News Chronicle: « Parkinson’s second !aw is likely to become as 
famous as his first.” 15s. net. 





Shakespeare’s Public 
The Touchstone o. his Gen us 
MARTIN HOLMES 
A vigorous reassessment of the plays based on the fact that 


most of them were written to appeal to particular audiences 
and for a special group of players. 


W. A, Darlington in Daily Telegraph: * Emphatically a book to 
be read by everybody with an interest in the subject.’ 





Illustrated 25s. net. 


May 23 


. . ° 
Dancing for Diaghilev 
The Memoirs ot 
LYDIA SOKOLOVA 
Edited by Richard Buckle. 
An invaluable record of the Diaghilev Ballet from the inside. 
Madame Sokolova’s account of*the creation of her great roles 
is especially interestinz, But her book also has a personal story 
of unusual quality. 
Sunday Times: « Wii fascinate both the vast balletomane public 
and survivors from the twenties.’ Illustrated 25s. net. 


Leave it to Lisa 
SYBIL BURR 
rhe irresistible schoolgirl heroine of ‘Life. with Lisa’ spends a 
holiday in a seaside boarding house and finds plenty of amusing 
opportunities for her practical optimism. 12s. 6d. net. 


May 3 
The Golden Longing 
FRANCIS LEARY 


The four people studied in this book against their fifteenth- 
century background were adventurers in search of an ideal 
kingdom whether of God and Man, and each was trapped in 
mortal rivalries. Jeanne d’Arc, René d’Anjou, Marguerite, 
Queen of Henry IV and Richard I1l—all were forced to work 
out their vision in the world of men: hostages to cruelty, war 
and death. Illustrated 25s. net. 














JOHN MURRAY 


Invest 
with 
your 

eyes 
open 


We can sketch ourselves here. 
We are Industrial Bankers, mem- 
bers of the Industrial Bankers’ 
Association (an assurance of our 
standing). Our business is pro- 
viding funds for time-payment 
agreements of practically all 
kinds. We supply financial back- 
ing when consumer goods are 
bought and when industry re- 
quires new capital equipment. 


Our funds come from our own 
resources and from the investing 
public. They are diversified to 
achieve a wide-based stability 
and security (adequate liquid 
funds are maintained to cover 
withdrawals at any given time). 
We have behind us 24 years of cau- 
tious and conservative growth. 





Clamorous offers are made to 
investors today. Many things are 
said, and left unsaid. So before 
you invest, investigate well. 


As your first step, you should 
apply for a copy of our new book- 
let. We’ve written this as plainly 
and simply as our subject allows, 
and as fully and accurately as 
you could wish. 





The procedure ot investing is 
simple and free from charges of 
any kind. One stipulation is that 
accounts must be opened with a 
minimum deposit of £100/ There 
are two types of account, ordin- 
ary deposit and fixed term de- 
posit. Tax is deducted from the 
interest on the former, not on 
the latter. This and other 
differences are clearly explained 
in our booklet. 


Interest rates differ, the current 
figures being between:— 


| SB h= 1% 








What else would you like to know? It is more than probable that our 
booklet will contain the answers; any that it doesn’t we will be glad to 
discuss with you in person. Write or telephone for a copy first. Then, if 
you wish, get in touch with us again and we will agree upon a time to 
meet. We are confident that if you have £100 or more to invest, and make 
the comparisons you must, you will conclude that this company offers 
you the most worthwhile proposition. Make us prove it. 
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The United Kingdom 
| Guarantee Corporation Ltd. 


DEPT. G, DURRANT HOUSE, CHISWELL 8T., LONDONSE.C.1 MONARCH 4090 
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ARGUMENT WITH A BEAR 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Wuen I was trying to analyse 
the bear market in Wall Street 
over two months ago I attached 
some importance to the current 
malaise of American public life 
—the universal cynicism and the 
air of disillusionment which 
were then fashionable. The lack 
of faith in the leadership of the 
nation must have been really 
shattering a fortnight ago when 
the President, as Mr. Adlai Stevenson put it, 
ineptly handed a crowbar to Mr. Khrushchev 
for the wrecking of the Summit conference. 
However, it would not be surprising now to see 
a change in the American public mood. A crisis 
always brings the best out of a virile country. The 
approach of the presidential election is bound to 
cause a searching of the public heart and a fresh 
determination to put things right by spending 
more of the public money. Wall Street usually 
reacts bullishly to such a stimulating economic 
prospect. 

i am not suggesting that Wall Street ‘bulls’ are 
‘warmongers’ getting rich on bigger and better 
defence expenditures. There is no reason why 
American defence expenditure should be in- 
creased because’ of the Paris debacle. What if no 
American’ Président is likely to go again to 
another Summit conference? Peace might be in 
safer keeping if the national leaders never met. 


I am merély suggesting that as the election draws 
rd 

















Your 
Investments 


must be safe, profitable and readily 
realisable. Davies Investments Ltd. 
can satisfy each one of these require- 
ments. “Safety is assured by skilled 
administration and ample reserves. 
Profits continue to permit the granting 
of a basic interest rate of 74% per 
annum. £100 is withdrawable on de- 
mand and the maximum notice for the 
largest sum is six months. No fee or 
brokerage is chargeable. 


An account can be opened for any 
sum, with a minimum of £20, but on 

“ units of £500 there is a special bonus of 
4% per annum added annually. We 
have set out the main details of the 
facilities. which are now so widely 
appreciated. If you would like further 
details and audited Balance Sheet, 
please write to Investmen? Department 
SRD., Davies’ Investments Limited, 
Bankers, Danes Inn House, 265 Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 











near Wall Street will take more note of the ever- 
increasing outlets for the spending of public 
money. Take, for example, housing, which is still 
25 per cent. or more below its peak. Or take 
the distressed areas. There are at least thirty 
major districts and more than a hundred smaller 
areas where unemployment is far in excess of the 
national average. The President has before him 
a modest Bill to provide $250 million of Federal 
loans and grants for getting factories back into 
these distressed areas. This programme could be 
greatly extended by a new President determined 
to run the economy with less unemployment than 
5 per cent. In the face of Russian economic com- 
petition it is surely absurd for the United States 
to keep such a large proportion of slack in its 
economic system. 

The businessman seems to have come to the 
conclusion that the economic malaise is not going 
to last much longer, for he is planning to increase 
his capital expenditure on plant and equipment 
by 14 per cent. this year—according to a govern- 
ment survey made some months ago. This will 
bring the capital outlays of American private 
enterprise back to their peak levels of 1957, 
namely $37,000 million a year. Meanwhile the 
consumer is spending more than he has ever done 
before. Every branch of retail trade reported 
better sales in April. Consumer spending (at 
$291,000 million a year) accounts for 68 per cent. 
of the national product. This upturn in con- 


sumer demand—not uncommon in an election - 


year—could stop the current fall in steel output 
and give the lie to those bearish forecasts of a 
recession in 1961. 

This idea, of course, will shock Mr. Eliot 
Janeway, who publishes the Janeway investment 
service. Mr. Janeway is a confirmed, old- 
fashioned bear and he has already written to me 
to say in positive fashion that ‘the bull market 
is not about to recover the momentum which it 
has lost irretrievably.” The market, he says, is 
always supposed to rally in the spring and no 
one can say that it is not trying, but the trouble 
is that the good stocks are no longer able to 
lead the. market while the market as a whole is 
no longer able to follow the ‘wonder junk.’ Now 
Mr. Janeway may be right, but the movement of 
the Dow Jones index does suggest that the 
market is trying to get out of its bear rut. From 
its high of 685 it fell 13 per cent. to 596 on 
March 9, recovered to 637 on April 18, fell to 
596 again on May 2 and has since recovered 
to 623. The index masks, of course, the real 
activity of professional investors. It seems that 
they have been selling the ‘cyclical’ shares of 
companies vulnerable to a trade recession and 
buying the more ‘defensive’ shares in the utility, 
food and tobacco industries—and also bonds. At 
the same time they have been buying some of 
the ‘wonder’ stocks which have shown a much 
greater than average growth in earnings. All this 
has caused the market to move narrowly on a 
small volume of business. It could be a prelim- 
inary to a new upward trend. All I can say from 
an economic point of view is that if the American 
Government is bound to go on spending heavily 
on defence and space programmes, if business- 
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men expand their capital expenditure by 14 per 
cent. and if the consumer at the same time spends 
more on himself, the United States cannot rug 
into a recession. 

‘But what if I am right,’ asks Mr. Janeway, 
‘and our market does go down. What does your 
market do?’ He put this question to ‘the most 
distinguished’ of his British subscribers, who 
promptly answered: ‘Ours will crack like an egg. 
shell.’ 1 have never heard such nonsense. Throg- 
morton Street is no longer so vulnerable to Wall 
Street blues. The only British investors still 
interested in Wall Street are the professional 
managers of the investment trusts who can well 
look after themselves. Private investors are not 
involved in. Wall Street. They were caught out 
badly in the Canadian slump in oil and gas stocks 
and are not anxious to hold a dollar stock again. 
If the climate of the world economy still depended 
on America a recession in the US would be a 
bear pointer for British equities but the outside 
world has shown that it can still expand while 
America recedes. Certainly we have equities 
which are sensitive to the American scene: these 
are our motor shares, whose dividends have 
expanded with the foreign car boom in the 
United States. The prudent investor is no longer 
heavily committed to British motor shares— 
unless he thinks that the American Ford will take 
over the British Ford. 

We are perhaps in the last stages of our own 
bear market—waiting to see if sterling, which 
has felt the strain of the recent international 
crisis, is going to be weak this autumn and need 
the support of a 6 per cent. Bank rate. But this 
caution need not prevent an intermediate re- 
covery. Recent rallies have suggested, as in New 
York, that the market is anxious to get out of 
its ‘bear’ habit, even if Mr. Janeway is not. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE rally in equity shares has been resumed, 
Eee I thought likely, but I did not anticipate 
that it would be accompanied with loose talk 
about inflation. If inflation is going to return it 
can only be because import prices are going to 
rise and the trade unions are going to lose their 
sense of proportion and demand wage rises far 
ahead of productivity. There is no sign of either 
of these portents. Why inflation talk in a Sunday 
newspaper should be treated seriously I do not 
know, but the increase in building society mort- 
gage rates was sufficient to cause some setback 
in the gilt-edged market. This is another reminder 
that the authorities have unfortunately accepted 
dear money without trying to insulate the 
domestic rate for social investment from the 
market rate for industrial and commercial bor- 
rowers. WAR LOAN has now fallen to 62 and 
unless the authorities order their monetary 
affairs better it may be seen this year at 58} 
to yield 6 per cent. The equity revival may well 
develop as the professional managers resume 
buying of the ‘cyclical’ shares which have already 
suffered their 20 per cent. fall (such as PRESSED 
STEEL). If we are in the last half of the bear 
reaction some of these ‘cyclical’ shares have per- 
haps seen their ‘lows’ for this year 
Non-cyclical Shares 

For those investors who do not want the 


trouble of having to go in and out of shares sub- 
ject to wide cyclical movements—common to 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


240th ANNUAL REPORT 


IMPORTANCE OF MERGER WITH “ATLAS” 


GROUP PREMIUM INCOME NEARLY £60,000,000 


Tue Annual General Court of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance will be held at the office of the Corpora- 
tion at the Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3, on the 
8th June, 1960. 

The following is extracted from the statement of 
the Governor, The Right Honourable Lord Kinders- 
ley, C.B.E., M.C., which has been circulated with 
the Report and Accounts : 

The outstanding event of 1959 for the Corpora- 
tion was of course the merger that we negotiated 
with the Atlas Assurance Company Limited. 

Early in September a formal offer was made of 
£2 Royal Exchange Stock for every 3 Atlas Shares 
of 10/- each. This involved’ increasing the Cor- 
poration’s authorised capital to £16,000,000 so as 
to permit the allotment of £3,666,667 Stock to 
former Atlas shareholders. To-day the Corporation 
holds the entire issued share capital of the Atlas. 

The Atlas was founded in the year 1808 and has a 
fine name in the market. It controls a number of 
subsidiaries including the Essex & Suffolk which is 
especially well known in East Anglia, the Montreal 
Life with a valuable and growing business in 
Canada and the Americana, a company with excel- 
lent prospects in Brazil and we are proud to have 
them as members of the Royal Exchange group. 

In general 1959 must be regarded as a disappoint- 
ing year viewed from an underwriting angle and 
there were two main contributory factors. Firstly, 
there was the exceptionally heavy fire loss experi- 
ence in the United Kingdom to which reference is 
made later, Secondly the out-turn of our business in 
the United States was again unsatisfactory. I said 
last year that we were encouraged by signs of a re- 
duction in operating costs there and we did in fact 
achieve a lower expense ratio, and in the absence of 
any exceptional circumstances we now have good 
grounds to hope that the results in that territory will 
progressively improve. 

The clearest picture of the scale of our operations 
in 1959 can be given by listing the group's principal 
sources of income in that year. 





None-Life Business Premiums Gross 
Interest Income 
in £000 in £ 
Consolidated Fire e .. 18,434 
y Marine a om |e 2,861 
General Accident .. 27,436 
me Capital Redemption 42 75 
Trustee & Executor Department 
(Fees) CA oe a 153 — 
, 48,775 2,936 
Life and Annuity Business 
Royal Exchange .. “e . eae 2,132 
British Equitable .. ‘i oa 103 127 
Atlas ne ea = -. 4,250 2,224 
Montreal Life ce ie om 1,800 768 





10,948 5,251 


Grand Total 59,723 8,187 








LIFE AND ANNUITY DEPARTMENT 


Royal Exchange.—New sums assured to a net total 
of £16,026,967 were written in 1959, an increase of 
43% on the corresponding figure for the previous 
year and a record in the history of the Corporation. 
In the Life Assurance Revenue Account the total 
premium income increased by 10% and in the 
Annuity Fund premiums and purchase money to- 
gether showed a remarkable increase from £699,000 
to £1,193,000. The gross yield of investment income 
exceeded 6%. 

Atlas.—During 1959 new life assurances were issued 
for net sums assured of £16,377,760 as compared with 
£10,303,875 in 1958. New deferred annuities were 


issued for £764,456 per annum and immediate 
annuity purchase prices amounted to £236,140. The 
Life Assurance and Annuity Fund increased by 
£3,186,544 to £39,718,437 and the gross yield in- 
creased by 2/- to £5.19.4d%. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


In the United Kingdom 1959 was notable for a 
heavy increase in the national fire wastage which 
has been estimated in respect of material loss alone 
at more than £44 million compared with £24 million 
for the previous year, and the former highest total 
of £27} million in 1955, This position was reflected 
in our home fire claims experience which was the 
heaviest for 20 years. 

Apart from the United States, to which I have. al- 
ready referred, our progress overseas was generally 
satisfactory and it was heartening to see Canada 
once again producing a profit. It is disappointing, 
however, to have to report that, taking the Home and 
Overseas business together, the account shows a loss 
of £259,818. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The 1957 underwriting account has proved the 
most difficult in the post-war period and this was to 
be expected in view of numerous casualties which 
occurred. In addition, ship repair costs applicable to 
that year’s underwriting continued to rise through- 
out the world and naturally had a considerable effect 
on the hull section of the account. We are fortunate 
that our wide spread of business has, in these cir- 
cumstances, provided some margin of profit. 

We are able to transfer the sum of £422,481 to the 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Account and leave the 
fund at £4,885,620 representing 180.2% of the pre- 
mium income. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

Out of a total premium income of £27,435,740 
there emerged a surplus of £158,454 which has been 
transferred to the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account. 

The cause of accident prevention draws some of its 
staunchest supporters from the ranks of accident 
insurers: not only do we support, financially and 
otherwise, the work of organisations in this field, but 
our own trained and experienced staff are con- 
stantly advising and assisting our policyholders in 
the reduction or elimination of dangers from which 
accidents may flow and in the protection of their 
property. We find great satisfaction in this side of 
our activities. 

AVIATION 

In view of the tremendous strides which have been 
made in the sphere of aviation during the past few 
years we have decided to enter the aviation insurance 
field. I believe it is right that a group of our size 
should have a direct stake in the future development 
of aircraft as carriers not only of passengers but also 
of cargo and plans for the establishment of this new 
department are well in hand. 


TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR DEPARTMENT 

The activities of the trustee and executor depart- 
ment have been well maintained and the services so 
rendered provide a source of goodwill to the Cor- 
poration generally. 

The Atlas also have a good trustee connection so, 
as a group, we now conduct a really substantial 
volume of this business. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The significant items on the revenue side are 
£2,861,303 gross investment income, £324,762 net 
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balance of transfers from the departmental revenue 
accounts and £173,802 being the proprietors’ share 
of earlier life valuation surpluses. 

Turning to the expenditure side, the principal 
feature is taxation at £1,425,661; and after effecting 
the customary pension fund transfers there emerges 
a favourable balance for the year of £1,368,856. 

In the appropriation account we have taken credit 
for £154,000 applied in earlier years in reduction of 
book values of certain subsidiary companies’ invest- 
ments and now no longer required. When allowance 
is made for the carry forward from 1958 there is a 
disposable sum of £5,659,878. 

Finally, after deducting the cost of the interim 
dividend and making provision for the recommended 
final dividend as well as certain supplementary 
transfers to the group’s pension funds a sum of 
£4,222,838 remains to be carried to the Balance 
Sheet. 

DIVIDEND 


The Court has recommended that the final divi- 
dend for the year upon the enlarged capital shall be 
at the rate of 8%. This accords with the forecast 
made at the time of the new capital issue in 1959 and 
repeated in our offer to former Atlas shareholders. 


STAFF 


I would like to express to our General Manager, 
Mr. H. A. Walters, and to the other members of the 
executive throughout the group our warm apprecia- 
tion of the way they have discharged their responsi- 
bilities during the year. We are also grateful to all 
our departmental and branch managers and indeed. 
to every member of our large staff at home and over- 
seas. In particular may I give a special welcome to all 
those who, in one capacity or another, have joined 
the Royal Exchange family as a result of our new 
association with the Atlas. 

Once again we are indebted to the members of our 
advisory committees, local boards and.the boards 
of our associated offices; also of course to our agents 
all over the world. 

Finally I must thank the Sub-Governor, the 
Deputy-Governor and all the members of tthe Court 
for their valuable support throughout the year, 





ASSOCIATED FISHERIES 


THE annual general meeting of Associated Fisheries 
Limited was held on May 19 in London. 


Mr. Stewart Cole, F.C.A. (the Chairman), in his 
statement, said that because of the continued reduc- 
tion in productivity of the Distant water fishing 
ground, the total quantity landed by their fleet was 
less than the previous year, but a slight increase in 
the average price realised, coupled with a reduction 
in catching costs, produced an improvement on last 
year’s contribution to Group Net Profit by their 
trawling fleet. 


He continued: Total sales of our “ESKIMO” 
Brand of Frozen Foods increased and we are pur- 
suing the planned extension programme envisaged 
for producing and marketing these products in grow- 
ing volume to meet increasing public demand. 


The total turnover of the Group rose to a record 
total in excess of £13,000,000, resulting from the 
employment of Fixed Assets costing over £8,830,000. 
After covering all costs and depreciation the profit 
remaining out of every 20/- of turnover is 9.9d. of 
which Taxation will absorb 4.6d. Of the remaining 
5.3d, the net dividend recommended for the year 
will account for just over 3d., leaving 24d. retained 
to assist in financing the development of the Group 
undertakings. 


To date Group profits have been running at a 
slightly higher level than for the comparable period 
of last year, You should, however, bear in mind the 
unresolved political problems associated with Ice- 
land and the European Free Trade Association 
confronting our Industry over..which we have 
virtually no control. The Board feel confident that 
the Group will continue to progress on sound. lines. 


The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





HARLAND & WOLFF, LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


NEED FOR SUBSTANTIAL INFLOW OF NEW ORDERS 


SIR FREDERICK E. REBBECK ON CURRENT BUILDING PROGRAMME 





Tue seventy-fifth Annual General Meeting of Har- 
land and Wolff, Limited, was held on May 18 at 
the Registered Office of the Company, Queen's 
Island, Belfast. Sir Frederick E. Rebbeck, K.B.E., 
D.Sc., D.L., J.P., Chairman and Managing Director, 
presided. 

The Secretary read the Notice convening the meet- 
ing and the Report of the Auditors. 

The Chairman said: 

As the Statement of Accounts and Directors’ 
Report have been in your hands for some time, may 
I presume to take them as read? (Agreed.) 

It will be recalled that in my remarks at the 
Annual General Meeting last year I drew attention 
to the delay in our building programme, due to 
labour troubles in 1958, and emphasised that the 
financial consequences would certainly be reflected in 
the results for 1959. You will note that the profit on 
trading. now reported has indeed fallen compared 
with the figure for the previous year. I must add 
that the continuing depression in shipping during the 
year has also had its inevitable effect on our ship- 
repairing activities and the falling off in voyage re- 
pairs and maintenance work has been acutely felt. 

Work thas commenced on the reorganisation and 
improvement-of certain of the larger slipways in the 
Belfast shipyard. This scheme will increase the capa- 
city of jthe..cranes and will further extend existing 
welding facilities with a material improvement in 
capacity and efficiency. It has not been possible to 
commence this work earlier as our heavy shipbuild- 
ing programme has necessitated the uninterrupted use 
of thesg_particular slipways. In this connection I 
would dfdw attention to the increase in our commit- 
ments for capital expenditure, which now stand at 


£796, 
anf +> NEW ACQUISITION 


During the year, advantage was taken of an oppor- 
tunity to acquire, in association with a consortium 
of British shipbuilders, the whole of the ordinary 
share capital of Brown Bros. & Co. Ltd., the well- 
known manufacturers of the Denny-Brown stabilisers 
and of ship’s steering gear, and this now appears as 
an addition to our Trade Investments. 

Out of the surplus available this year for distribu- 
tion the Directors propose to pay again a dividend 
of 10 per cent. to the Ordinary Stockholders. This 
leaves an amount of £161,931 of which they propose 
to allocate £150,000 to Fixed Asset Replacement and 
_ carry forward the balance of £11,931 in the accounts 
of the parent Company. 


THE YEAR’S WORKING 


As mentioned in the Directors’ Report, twelve 
merchant vessels, a frigate and a number of small 
craft, totalling in all 163,115 tons gross, were 
launched from the Company’s shipbuilding yards 
during the year. This substantial output included the 
20,000 ton Passenger and Cargo Liner AMAZON 
for Royal Mail Lines, Limited, which Her Royal 
Highness The Princess Margaret graciously named 
and launched in July. This fine ship, which was com- 
pleted before the-end of the year, has recently been 
joined in service*by her sister ship ARAGON, while 
the third of the trio, ARLANZA, named and 
launched last month by Lady Dorothy Macmillan, is 
at present fitfing out and will be delivered later this 
year. Apart from AMAZON, eleven other merchant 
vessels comprising oil tankers, cargo and refrigerated 
cargo liners for, British owners and two coastal mine- 
sweepers MOSSELBAAI and WALVISBAAI for the 
South African Navy were delivered. 

Our current building programme includes the 
45,000 ton Passenger Liner CANBERRA for the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
which was naméd@and launched in March of this 


year by Dame Pattie Menzies, wife of the Prime 
Minister of Australia. This remarkable ship, the 
design and construction of which have aroused world- 
wide interest, is the largest merchant vessel launched 
from a British yard since 1938. Other vessels building 
or on order include large oil tankers, bulk carriers, 
cargo and refrigerated cargo liners for British and 
foreign owners. 

Naval construction work continues to constitute 
an important element of our programme. The 
Frigate TRISHUL was handed over to the Indian 
Navy early in 1960 while work continues on the 
Light Fleet Carrier HERCULES, also for the Indian 
Navy. Contracts for H.M. Navy include the Frigate 
BERWICK, at present fitting out, the Frigate WEY- 
MOUTH and the Guided Missile Destroyer KENT, 
which are in the early stages of construction. 


DIVISIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The Marine Engineering Division operated 
throughout the year at a high level of capacity. Apart 
from the construction and installation of main and 
auxiliary machinery for merchant and naval vessels 
building in the Company’s shipyards, a number of 
important main machinery installations were com- 
pleted for hulls under construction in the yards of 
other shipbuilders. The output of main propelling 
units during the year amounted to 221,660 I.H.P. 

Despite some recession in demand, the output of 
the Industrial Engine and Electrical Divisions has 
been satisfactorily maintained, and I am pleased to 
be able to record an increase in our output of H. & 
W./Cooper-Bessemer gas compressors. 

Our Steel Constructional Division continues to 
make an important contribution to the Company’s 
economy. 

As I have already mentioned, the present world 
conditions have led to a substantial reduction in the 
volume of work handled by the Company’s Repair 
Establishments at London, Liverpool and Southamp- 
ton and there is, unfortunately, as yet no appre- 
ciable sign of recovery in the shiprepairing industry. 

The high rate of launchings and completions which 
we have maintained for the past three years has 
naturally reduced our order book. Unless we succeed 
in obtaining a substantial inflow of new work in the 
near future our position is bound to be affected. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Prominent shipowners have emphasised in recent 
months that trading conditions in general have shown 
little sign of improvement in the course of the past 
year and there seems to be little prospect of any 
material change in the immediate future. 

It may well be that some time will elapse before 
the stage is reached at which current world ship- 
building capacity is matched by demand. Neverthe- 
less, even in times of depression ships are required 
for specialised service and whilst the current market 
prices for vessels of this type are far from remunera- 
tive, we are making every endeavour to obtain a 
sufficient volume of work to enable the resources of 
the Company to be employed to’ the best possible 
advantage. 

In conclusion, I would like to take the opportunity 
of thanking all members of our organisation for their 
loyal co-operation and service throughout the year. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted; the pro- 
posed dividend was approved; the retiring Directors, 
namely, Sir Andrew McCance, Mr. C. C. Pounder, 
Dr. Denis Rebbeck and Mr. W. T. Underwood, were 
re-elected. Messrs. Price Watethouse & Company 
were re-appointed Auditors and their remuneration 
was fixed. 

The meeting terminated with a unanimous vote of 
thanks to the Chair. 
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INNS & COMPANY 


(Public Works Contractors, Asphalters, 
Sand and Gravei Pit and Quarry Owners) 


1960 


RECORD PROFITS IN ANNIVERSARY YEAR 








THE 25th annual general meeting of Inns & Company 
Limited was held on May 20 in London, Mr. Walter 
Wallace (Joint Managing Director) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said’ 

This is the 25th anniversary of your Company 
since it was made Public in 1935. It is, therefore, both 
fitting to the occasion and pleasing to your Directors 
that we should be presenting Accounts which record 
the highest profits in the history of the Company, 

With your approval at this and the Extraordinary 
General Meeting which follows, we propose to mark 
the event by raising the dividend distributions on the 
Ordinary Shares to a total of 30 per cent. for the 
year and to capitalise £189,000 of Reserves by the 
issue, credited as fully paid, of one new Ordinary 
Share for each five Shares held. 

The Accounts to 31st December, 1959, are also the 
first to reflect a full year’s results of your main 
subsidiary Company, W. & R. Wallace Industries 
Limited. Out of a total profit of £750,384 before tax, 
this latter Company and its own subsidiaries pro- 
vided £188,774, so that I can once more say that all 
sections of our business have, by their greater 
activity, contributed to the improved results. 

We are satisfied with our progress so far this year 
and if this state of affairs continues for the remainder 
of the year I see no reason why we should not be in 
the comfortable position of maintaining the rate of 
distributions on our Ordinary Share Capital as ‘in- 
creased by the proposed capitalisation of Reserves, 

Our financial position remains very healthy. Cur- 
rent Assets exceed liabilities by £1,053,228 as com- 
pared with £908,119 last year. 

The report and accounts were adopted and at the 
subsequent Extraordinary General Meeting the 
Board’s capitalisation proposals were approved. 





BARTON & SONS 


HIGHER TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


THE ordinary general meeting of Barton & Sons 
Limited was held on May 25 in Birmingham. 

The following is an extract from the statement by 
the Chairman, Mr. H. Prichards, circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

Our net profit before taxation is £1,044,315 against 
£862,415, an increase of 21%. The past year has seen 
an accelerating demand for nearly all the Group’s 
products and the increased turnover enabled us to 
earn a higher total profit than that achieved a year 
ago. 

All three companies engaged in the production of 
steel tubes and fittings had a very successful year, and 
the two companies engaged in the fabrication and 
erection of structural steelwork both achieved very 
satisfactory results. 

The varied products of the remaining Subsidiary 
Companies are principally supplied to the motof 
trade and the general engineering industry. Demand 
was at a reasonably high level. 

During the year we acquired the whole of the 
Issued Share Capital of Bilston Shot & Grit Co. 
Ltd., and shortly after the end of the year we dis- 
posed of our holding in West Midland Refining Co. 
Ltd. 

The directors are recommending a final dividend 
of 124° on the Ordinary Stock, making a total of 
174% for the year. This compares with an effective 
124% for 1958. 

The Net Profit for the year after meeting all 
charges including Taxation is £545,217 compared 
with £444,189 last year. 

The first three months’ trading of 1960 show that 
the improvement which began in the latter half of 
1959 is being maintained. Should the volume of work 
continue on this high level then I am confident that 
the results for 1960 will again give cause for satis- 
faction. 

The report was adopted and a total distribution 
of 174% approved. 
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certain consumer durable trades—I suggest the 
steady type of consumer business catered for by 
RECKITT AND COLEMAN. Its trading profit for the 
year to December increased by 16 per cent. The 
rate of growth in profits over the past five years 
has been 10 per cent. per annum compound. The 
final dividend was raised to 7 per cent. making 
12 per cent. for the year against the directors’ 
forecast of 10 per cent. on the increased capital. 
The higher rate was 24 times covered by earnings. 
At 66s. 6d. the shares yield 3.6 per cent. CEREBOS 
is another outstanding non-cyclical ‘blue chip.’ 
At 45s. the 5s. shares return 3.1 per cent. on the 
274 per cent. dividend last covered nearly twice, 
but the effective rate on the capital now doubled 
by the 100 per cent. bonus may be raised. If 
these yields are perhaps too low for some in- 
comes I suggest combining them with J. AND P. 
coATs. Which has just startled the market by 
more than doubling its equity earnings for the 
year to December and raising its dividend from 
10 per cent. to 15 per cent. At 43s. 6d. the shares 
yield nearly 7 per cent. There is of course more 
risk attaching to these shares than to the other 
two, for foreign exchange losses can be made and 
cotton prices may move against the company. 
But the current year’s outlook is quite favour- 
able. 
5 per cent. for Growth 

I have previously recommended Decca ‘A’ at 
a higher price than the 45s. quoted today. If I 
read the interim dividend announcements right 
the distribution for the year will be 23 per cent. 
not 20 per cent. and the yield 5 per cent. The 
first interim was raised from 3d. to 4d. and the 
second has now been raised from 4d. to Sd. Apart 
from the excellent Decca navigating system the 
record side of the business is once again flourish- 
ing. Manufacturers’ sales of gramophone records 
were 28 per cent. higher in the first three months 
of this year than in the corresponding period of 
1959. (In March they were actually 61 per cent. 
higher than in March, 1959.) The company’s 
earnings have been growing at the rate of 114 
per cent. per annum since 1955. A. E. REED, re- 
covering steadily from the surplus capacity in 
the paper and packaging industry, is another 
growth share with a high yield. At 57s. 6d. the 
shares yield 5.6 per cent. on the 16 per cent. divi- 
dend (raised from 14 per cent.). For the year to 
March turnover rose by 12 per cent. and, with 
profit margins widening, profits before tax by 20 
per cent. The new dividend is covered 2.4 times. 
The risk to the company’s trade from the new 
free trade area of the ‘Seven’ has yet to be 
measured. 


COMPANY NOTES 


Px. Its for 1959 of Wiggins Teape, the paper 
manufacturers, are 34 per cent. up at £4.47 
million. The dividend has been increased from 
174 to 184 per cent. and is covered 1.7 times. Last 
December four new subsidiary companies were 
acquired; these will of course bring in additional 
profits during the current year. The chairman, 
Mr. L. W. Farrow, proposes to make a 50 per 
cent. scrip issue, and advises that profits for the 
first four months of 1960 are substantially higher; 
this is most encouraging and might make possible 
another small increase in the dividend, but if 
the present rate is held, the £1 ordinary shares 
at 73s. xd. will give a very satisfactory yield of 
5.1 per cent. 

The 1959 profit for Ultramar oil shows a sub- 
stantial increase at £2,472,269, against £1,372,544. 
This profit included a dividend of £1,995,389 
from Mercedes in which Ultramar holds a 50 per 
cent. interest. It should be pointed out that 
Mercedes are experiencing difficulty in disposing 


of the vast quantities of oil, which is the reason 
for a large reduction in the capital expenditure. 
However, Ultramar hopes to overcome this 
trouble with new marketing plans and the expan- 
sion of the oil refineries. No doubt the chairman, 
Sir Edwin Herbert, will as usual give a detailed 
review of the company’s affairs at the annual 
general meeting. At the present time the 10s. 
stock units at 45s. xd. (they are to receive a distri- 
bution of 1s. 6d.) must be considered speculative, 
having regard to the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in the oil industry. 

Mr. Julian S. Hodge advises in the annual 
report of Hodge Industrial Securities that very 
shortly it will be possible to deal in the company’s 
ordinary shares on the London and Cardiff Stock 
Exchanges. The net profit to March 31, 1960, has 
more than doubled over the previous year, and 
it should be remembered that the company 
started the year with an issued share capital and 
share premium account amounting to £76,955; 
this is now £448,890. The net profit is £41,359, 
and a dividend of 15 per cent. is declared. The 
rapid expansion of this company has been 
financed by an increase in deposit accounts, an 
increase in the bank overdraft, and in respect 
of a debt for bills payable. The chairman advises 
that the company is broadening the base of its 
activities and plans to open branches in selected 
areas. He confidently predicts a greatly increased 
turnover and profits for the coming year. 

Another annual report from a smaller in- 
dustrial banker appears from Theo. Garvin 
Limited. The chairman, Mr. Vivien L. P. Cowan, 
gives shareholders an interesting account of how 
the company transacts its business in and around 
Southend, from which it can be seen that about 
75 per cent. of the company’s commitments is 
in respect of domestic appliances. The company 
is now going ahead with the new capital 
employed last year. Pre-tax profits have risen 
from £16,967 to £25,360, and as the company 
now proposes to issue a further 60,000 £1 
ordinary shares at £1 1Is., there will be further 
scope to increase its business. The dividend is 
maintained at 10 per cent. and it is expected to 
maintain this rate on the increased capital. 

This is the second year’s trading as a public 
company of John Harvey and Sons, the well- 
known wine merchants and shippers of Bristol. 
Sales for the year ending February 29, 1960, have 
substantially increased by 11.7 per cent. and the 
net profit after tax from £257,483 to £287,630. It 
is proposed to increase the dividend from 174 
per cent. to 21 per cent. Harveys have now 
established companies in South Africa and 
Rhodesia to market South African sherries and 
have also extended their interests in Spain. The 
chairman, Mr. G. E. McWatters, anticipates that 
the recent reduction in duty on wines will benefit 
the company, particularly at Christmas time, and 
he intends to widen the market in the US and 
Canada for the company’s products. The 5s. 
ordinary shares at 36s. 3d. yield as little as 3 per 
cent., but as the dividend is covered nearly three 
times there is scope for an increase next year. 
Points made by company chairmen: 

1. Mr. G. E. Beharrell of Dunlops: ‘In com- 
mon with other industries, we have recently seen 
the emergence of a minority, a very small 
minority, of workers who seem to have little 
regard.for tradition or for industrial procedures 
and agreements and whc cannot appreciate the 
delicate balance between winning and losing a 
contract. These workers prefer the clenched fist 
of the unofficial stoppage to the open hand of 
negotiation and conciliation. As you might 
expect, this minority is an embarrassment to us. 
In spite of the patient efforts of our production 
and personnel managers, and straight and honest 
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talk by trade union officials, we do occasionally 
experience local stoppages of work which have 
no official backing. They endanger supplies to 
our customers and can bring idleness and loss of 
earnings to workers who often have little or no 
connection with the alleged dispute.’ . 

2. Sir H. Reddish of Rugby Portland Cement: 
‘I believe that we have, in this country, 
an era of great prosperity ahead of us if we 
have the common sense to realise that the pro- 
jected doubled standard of living in a generation 
must be earned before it can be enjoyed and that 
inflation must be kept at bay. The Government 
has a primary responsibility to ensure that our 
national finances are soundly and economically 
managed. But the major job lies with our indus- 
tries.’ 

3. The Hon. D. J. Smith, chairman of W. H. 
Smith and Sons: ‘We have always recognised 
the importance of training, which not only 
helps to provide a better service to the public 
but also gives members of our staff greater oppor- 
tunities of gaining promotion. We have now 
appointed a manager whose responsibility is to 
advise on all training matters for every section 
of the business. He also has in his charge the 
company’s staff training college in London. In 
addition to internally run courses of instruction, 
we are making more and more use of established 
training colleges outside.’ 


CORRECTION 


Provincial Insurance Co. Ltd. In, these notes 
on May 13, the sentence ‘There .has.ibeen an 
appreciation of some £5,000,000 ini: the com- 
pany’s holdings of ordinary shares’ ‘shawld have 
read: ‘The capital appreciation of heldings of 
ordinary shares, which have a book’ Value of 
over £5,000,000, adds to the financial strength of 
the company.” The error is much regretted. 
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‘He has an absolutely 
scandalous job,’ my uncle 
said once of an old 
cricketing friend. ‘He’s 
supposed to get hidden 
advertising into news- 
paper articles. so. that 
nobody realises it’s ad- 
vertising. Disgraceful!’ 
It took seven years for 
me to realise the man 
must have been a PRO. 

Considering that the initials PRO stand for 
public relations officer, it is amazing how little 
the public knows about their activities. The 
woman who opens her magazine and reads 
Maudina Mudpack, our Beauty Editor, advising 
Worried Blackheads that ‘There is an excellent 
preparation now on the market that deals with 
just your trouble’ may or may not think that 
Maudina Mudpack has scoured the shops looking 
for such a preparation. But she certainly does 
not realise that a PRO gave a little party, at the 
Savoy, handed out information sheets and 
samples.of the thing, invited Maudina Mudpack 
out to lunch for a future date, filled up the glasses 
and sat’back; and that the ‘mention’ is the end- 
result ‘of this process. 

This is, of course, only one aspect of PR, 
since everyone from the Ministry of Housing 
to Horror Films Inc. has a PRO these days; 
even the Institute of Public Relations has, like 
the picture on the HP sauce bottle, its own PRO: 
a Mr. Eric Williams. The Institute, Mr. Williams 
informs me, exists to give professional status 
and cohesion to its members; a necessary if for- 
lorn task, since the qualifications for PR are 
so vague that it inevitably attracts large numbers 
of strays from other professions. He tells me 
that it takes-at least £2,000 to handle even a 
small aceeunt; that an experienced PRO is paid 
£1,500 upwards;.and that no, they have not yet 
defined a set of ethics for PROs to follow. 

There: are three basic types of PRO. There 
are the ones who are attached. to one firm only; if 
they are any good, they may get to know a great 
deal about what the firm makes. There are the 
PROs employed to promote a category of goods 
or an idea rather than one particular product; 
they agitate for better roads or more consump- 
tion of Vitamin C and have names like the 
Wire Wool Secretariat or the Lard Council. 
These may be pernicious in the long run if the 
notions they are promoting are pernicious; in 
the short run they are easy to deal with, because 
they are easy to mention: no journalist minds 
dragging werds like ‘butter’ into his copy. 

The third--kind, constantly taking over the 
work of the other two, are the PROs who work 
for the big firms—often merely branches of ad- 
vertising firms in plQshy neighbourhoods. 

They claim-that, as specialists.in PR, they do 
it better thaffGne-horse PROs who just repre- 
sent one hers¢;In my experience, this is mani- 
festly not s@Quite apart from the fact that they 
frequently -know less about the firms they repre- 





Feeding the Press 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


sent than anyone else except the nightwatchman, 
one is maddened far more and far oftener by the 
big firms than by any other kind of PR. (I 
should perhaps explain that journalists are mad- 
dened not only when they are not open to per- 
suasion and resent the implication that they are, 
but also if, like a girl being seduced in a snow- 
storm, they do not so much mind being corrupted 
as feel that this is not the way to do it.) They send 
the same handout indiscriminately to all news- 
papers, suggesting that the Times send a photo- 
grapher to cover the sight of a starlet being 
thrown into the Thames, or offering recipes to 
the New Statesman. They are so impressively 
busy that they are never actually there; and it 
becomes as difficult to catch the elusive PRO 
as it used to be to catch the managing director. 
They often actually stand between the journalist 
and the story, staying in the room to ensure that 
the film star being interviewed says nothing of 
any interest to any human being, or constantly 
fobbing off a journalist who wants to interview 
a man who has been in the trade twenty-five 
years, with a smiling girl who has been ‘handling 
the account’ for six months. And they are 
terribly, terribly friendly, counting themselves as 
your bosom friends on second meeting; this 
friendship will not stand up to a journalist being 
rude about the product nor ensure that the new 
friend’s name is spelt correctly. 

They buy lunches: and there can be few things 
more absurd than the sight of one woman who 
does not want to be fatter stuffing a heavy lunch 
into another woman who does not want to be 
fatter so as to put her under an obligation. 

It is hard to know what tactics a journalist 
can employ against this undermining bonhomie. 
One can say, as a man on the Guardian used 
to say when PROs asked him out to lunch, old 
boy: ‘If you have anything to sell I shall be in 
my office from ten to eleven.’ One can set about 
offending all the PROs one knows—and it would 
be easy, satisfying work. But then you cut 
yourself off from a great deal of useful infor- 
mation; and also from many pleasant people 
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with whom, if it were not for this wretched 
thing about their product, one would be happy 
to lunch anyway. 

Granted that PROs do produce information; 
and that many of them are pleasant people; there 
are still good reasons for getting upset about the 
continuing spread of PR 

There is the quite straightforward danger of 
misinformation: that if the only way in whicha 
journalist can get information is through a PRO, 
and the PRO is too fly to let slip anything 
derogatory to her client, the journalist’s chances 
of a clear picture are much reduced. It is cer. 
tainly easier to get some information out of 4 
firm with a PRO than a firm without one; byt 
much harder to be sure what sort of information 
you are getting. There is the similar danger im. 
plied in the comment of one of the nicest PROs 
I know, who complained of journalists who 
‘get information out of you and then never men- 
tion the projuct.’ As PR grows, more and more 
information will contain advertising. (The battle 
has already been lost in show business, where 
even the BBC acknowledges theatres and 
managements; I suppose it is only a matter of 
time before even Mr. Marples appears by per. 
mission of HM Government.) 

But the most sinister aspect of press relations 
is their effect on the press themselves. We are 
getting flabby. We are more and more inclined 
—especially in the women’s field—to select from 
the material that is offered us instead of starting 
from scratch on our own account. One PRO says 
that even in the four years she has been in the 
business the press have become much more apt 
to use handout material in an unchanged con- 
dition. And we are often quite uncon- 
sciously being muzzled by the ‘friendships 
we have built up with nice PROs. A great. deal 
of the gloss, the lack of criticism, the convenient 
avoidance of the darker aspect of any consumef 
product—all this is usually attributed to a desire 
to avoid annoying the advertisers. My feeling is 
that it is much more 1 result of not wanting to 
annoy PROs. For the faceless monolith of Y- 
brand, which any journalist would be happy 
to attack, we substitute the known and liked 
face of Mrs. X, and hold our fire. 

Fighting PR is not easy, not profitable and 
not always useful. But it is worth remembering 
that in this, as with other forms of depression, 
it is only the bum who accepts the handout. 
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Outposts 


Eisteddfroth 


By JAMES TUCKER 


As is widely known, 
most of us in Wales look 
forward to the summer 
only because it is the 
season of the Royal 
National Eisteddfod. In 
the same sort of way, the 
winter is __ significant 
solely because it gives us 
the chance to sing ‘Hen 
Wlad Fy Nhadauw’ at the 
Arms Park before going 
home to play the harp 
around fires of concessionary coal. 





This year the Eisteddfod is taking place in 
Cardiff—‘the capital’ as it is sometimes called— 
and there is a special element of drama about 
it. Even by its admirers, and you can find plenty 
of these, given time and a good map, the Eistedd- 
fod is recognised as being artistically null and 
procedurally a yell. But it does its bit in keep- 
ing the Welsh language alive; no other tongue 
is heard from its platforms. And it is this all- 


Welsh rule that has caused the present moments 


of high tension. 
Eight members of the Cardiff committee of 


ithe Eisteddfod resigned last year because of a 


majority decision to invite the Queen, who is 
non-Welsh-speaking, you know. They resigned 
because they feared that the presence of a dis- 
tinguished Anglo-Saxon would compromise the 
Eisteddfod’s attempt to do what it can for Welsh 
nationhood. Someone, terror in his voice, even 
sought to kill the invitation idea by crying: ‘She 


+might bring Henry Brooke,’ who is Wales's, as 


well as Housing's, splendid Minister. (Mr. Brooke 
was stridently, and successfully, advised to cancel 
a visit he was going to make to the 1957 Eistedd- 
fod at Llangefni.) 

But the invitation to the Queen was made and 
now it has been accepted. The Queen will attend 
on Friday, August 5, the last but one day of the 
Festival. This explains the general air of tense- 
ness and anxiety here. Will there be further 
displays of protest? Will the Eisteddfod disinte- 
grate after this alien intrusion? 

It has been continually made clear by those 
who resigned that they have no special animus 
against the Queen. Of course not. ‘We would 
have resigned had the invitation been sent to 
the President of the USA or the Pope,’ one of 
the ex-committee men said. Frankly, it is not 
really on the cards that the Pope will be asked, 
for reasons other than the all-Welsh rule: Welsh- 
speaking, Nonconformist ministers hold many 
of the high places in the Eisteddfod's valuable 
hierarchy. It seems odd to think that, without 
the Eisteddfod, their personalities and abilities 
would be known only to their fortunate congre- 
gations. It is almost unthinkable, for. instance, 
that, without the Eisteddfod, Welshmen living a 
mile or more from his Menai Bridge home might 
never have heard of that imperious Recorder 
of the Gorsedd, ‘Cynan,’ the Rev. A. E. Jones. 


A woman is said to have called at his house 
once, asking for Mrs. Jones. ‘Mrs. Jones is out,’ 
he said. ‘I am Mr. Jones, but most people call 
me “Cynan.”’ She said ‘Never mind, love, they 
used to call my husband “Willy pig-face.” ’ 
While the all-Welsh rule remains those holding 
power in the Eisteddfod are laughing—in a 
dignified, druidical way, of course. Competition 
for the kind of eminence which the Eisteddfod 
offers is limited to literate, Welsh-speaking Welsh- 
men who want it. These are three sizeable limita- 
tions. It is therefore all the more surprising that 
the Eisteddfod’s council should have agreed to 
endorse the invitation to the Queen and possibly 
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endanger the all-Welsh rule. Of course, there 
are some big city boys on the Cardiff committee 
and their eyes have, from the first, been fixed 
firmly on the box office. They have a high regard 
for publicity. Possibly they are behind the invita- 
tion. As far as I know, nobody on the committee 
has yet called the Queen a leading lady, but 
that could be the general idea. 

By the Friday of Eisteddfod week almost 
everything is over. When it was first rumoured 
that the Queen would probably make her visit 
on one of the closing days one of the resigned 
committee men said: “That would be an admir- 
able compromise. The Eisteddfod is a serious 
business. We didn’t want it turned into a Royal 
show—like an agricultural show.’ 

Generally, when a bitchy row breaks out 
among the administrators of a cultural enterprise 
people cry: ‘God grant this may not, injure the 
art.’ About the Eisteddfod nobody has thought it 
a point worth making. 


Homework tor Hirers 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


A FEW weeks ago, when 
writing about car hire in 
this country, | mentioned 
the brain, - stretching 
arithmetical problems in- 
volved in finding the best 
bargain in hired cars, 
especially for those 
Spectator readers who, 
like myself, need an 
abacus to calculate the 
cost of five gallons of 
petrol at 4s. 84d. a 
gallon. The sums become even more complicated 
when you want to hire a car on the Continent. 
So, first buy your computer: you will need 
it to sort out a confusion of motoring statistics, 
kilometre charges and unconverted foreign cur- 
rency. (Why on earth do French Railways quote 
their hire charges in £ s. d. and the kilometre 
prices in heavy francs?) Competition in the car- 
hire business is still very imperfect; charges vary 
immensely from country to country; the home- 
work you do beforehand can save as much as £1 
a day in hire charges. 
In Italy, for instance, you probably could not 
do better than make use of the BEA car-hire 





‘I get air-sick and sea-sick 


service, providing, of course, that you are also 
making use of one of BEA’s aeroplanes. The 
daily cost of driving 100 kms. in @ four-seater 
Fiat 600, hired through BEA, is £2..40si; This is 
15s. a day cheaper than four other'\leading car- 
hire agencies which I chose at random for pur- 
poses of comparison. may 

In Spain, on the other hand, the:tables are 
turned and a car hired through BBA would be 
one of the most costly. Of the English agents, 
Maxwell Williams, European Car. Hire ‘Ltd. (26 
North End Road, NWI1; SPEedweli. 1141), 
seem to offer good value for a car-hired in 
Spain. And though it is cheaper still‘to hire a 
car on the spot from one of the many: ATESA 
garages in Spain (details from the, Spanish 
Tourist Office, 70 Jermyn Street, SW1), a local 
hiring involves the vexation of paying the de- 
posit in local currency, not to mention (if the 
deposit is not repaid in full) the possibility of an 
embarrassing dispute in a foreign language over 
the deductions for damage. 

Most firms like to hold between £25 and £35 
of their client's money while he is driving one 
of their cars on the Continent, but BEA are an 
exception to this rule. They require no deposit. 
Apart from the convenience of not having to tie 
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up a sum equivalent to the bill for two weeks 
in a good hotel it is pleasant to be relieved of the 
nagging anxiety about how much of the deposit 
will be returned-to you at the end of the hiring. 

Insurance cover, to protect the deposit, can 
add several shillings to an apparently low hiring 
charge. Ful¥ third-party cover is always included 
in the basic fee, but it is common practice to 
expose the hirer to the possible penalty of paying 
up to the first £35 worth of damage in the event 
of an accident—the amount of the hirer’s liability 
being usually limited to the amount of the de- 
posit he is required to put down. Sometimes the 
hirer gets complete protection against fire and 
theft; but sometimes his liability, in the event 
of such a disaster; is the same as if there had been 
an accident. Herz Rent-A-Car, amongst others, 
charge between 5s. and 7s. a day for what they 
call ‘collision insurance’ (insurance against fire 
and theft is included in their basic hire charge), 
a sum which, in effect, guarantees the return of 
the deposit untouched. 

Kilometre charges need careful scrutiny, and 
may determine which firm you patronise. If the 
purpose of hiring a car is merely to provide a 
shuttle service for the family between the beach 
and the hotel, obviously a firm making a high 
basic charge which includes limitless free kilo- 
metres is not the one for you. It would be equally 
uneconomic to be committed to paying for 100 
kms. a day, which some firms set as a compulsory 
minimum charge. On the other hand, for an 
*American’-style holiday in Italy, ‘doing’ the 
country in a fortnight, it would pay to rent a car 
through the Sadem Car Rental Service whose 
rather high. daily charge includes unlimited 
mileage. (Contact their English agents, Fiat 
(England) Ltd., Water Road, Wembley; PERi- 
vale 5651.) 

The kilometre charges also provide a revealing 
picture of the state of the roads in certain 
countries. In Spain and Greece, for example, 
every shaky kilometre covered costs between 

4d. and 6d. Spain may be cheap to live in, but 
the cost of hiring a small car and driving it 100 
kms. seems to be more than anywhere else in 
Europe. 

A word about petrol concessions. Italy is one 
of the countries which offer cheaper petrol to 
foreign tourists, but the driver of a car hired in 
Italy is not a foreigner for the purpose of this 


concession. One friend of mine kept his status as 
a foreigner by hiring his car in Nice and driving 
it in northern italy. 

The French do permit foreigners driving hired 
cars to enjoy the benefit of tourist-price petrol. 
But, as I learnt to my cost, the administrative 
onus of arranging this falls on the hiring garage 
and some small garages just cannot be bothered 
to do the work involved even when the agent for 
the hiring is French Railways. 

Unfortunately French Railways (whose car- 
hire service otherwise is most efficient and cheap) 
do not warn their customers that the choice of 
one of the smaller centres to collect his car will 
mean that the full price must be paid for every 
litre of petrol he uses, so it is wise to ask them 
about this when booking the car. 
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Now just imagine how it feels 

When first your toes and then your heels, 
And then by gradual degrees, 

Your shins and ankles, calves and knees, 
Are slowly eaten bit by bit. 

No wonder Jim detested it! 


You may or may not think that The Caution- 
ary Tale of Jim, Who ran away from his Nurse 
and was eaten by a Lion, is suitable for 
children: we are all used to it, and it never, 
we feel, did us any harm. And with films like 
Ben Hur getting a harmless ‘A’ certificate, so 
that any accompanied five-year-old can see a 
man kicked to death by horses, it may seem 
prissy to worry about mere books. But it is still 
necessary to be fussy about what children read. 

A parent has sent me two attractively printed 
little books published by James Nisbet and Co.— 
The Story of Little Black Quibba and The Story 
of Little Black Bobtail. In the first tale a little 
black boy, whose mother is ‘dying for lack of 
mangoes, sets out to find some. He is decegred 
first by a lying elephant, then by a snake which 
wants to eat him. The snake eats three frogs 
who try to warn the boy; it later attacks. the 
boy and is in turn attacked by the elephant, 
who then tries to throw little Black Quibba over 
a cliff. The climax, well illustrated in colour, 
shows the elephant dashed on the rocks and the 
snake pulled into pieces, with the frogs hopping 
out of his insides. Little Black Quibba then 
collects his mangoes from among the bloody 
stumps of snake. 
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The mother who read this story to her child 
was quick enough to see the dangers in it and 
change it materially. Nevertheless, the three. 
year-old was moved to tears. This Particular 
picture story seems to me unnecessarily gory 
and certainly introduces ‘moral confusion’ when 
the animals are shown to be deceitful and evi, 
It is worth taking an extremely thorough look 
before frightening a child with this sort of story, 
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I will never be flippant about serious subject 
again. | am told there are thirty-seven even. 
ing courses in shoe repairing put on by the 
LCC; and anyone who wants to try repairing 
their own shoes may enrol there next autuma 
with my blessing. 


_— of the Week 


THE leading small growers of 
Beaujolais and the Macon 
have got together in a Sort of 
co-operative to market . the 
wines of the region under an 
¥ ‘appellation contrélée,’ which 

y is an official attempt to ensure 
that a wine is what it purports to be. About 
time, too, for Beaujolais, which at its best is a 
delicious soft light wine, has been in danger of 
losing its reputation here, because so much has 
reached this ccuntry that isn’t Beaujolais at all, 
or that has been ‘stretched’ with coarser wines 
from the Midi or from North Africa. 

The admirable new Ecrin Maconnais-Beaujo- 
lais has been formed to protect the good name 
of the wine: Gilbeys is shipping the first of its 
Beaujolais (there is a white Macon to follow) 
and bottling it in a revival of the traditional 
Indian-club-shaped ‘Beaujolais pot,’ two-thirds 
the size of an ordinary bottle. Like the dear old 
imperial pint of champagne, which | wish was 
more frequent, this is just the thing for two people 
for lunch, when a bottle is sometimes too much 
and a half-bottle always too little. My own fe- 
commendation for this time of year is to try this 
pleasant wine cool like a rosé, as the people do 
who grow it. Six and ninepence a ‘pot’ is a very 
fair price, especially for a wine with an appella- 
tion. CYRIL RAY 








SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1091 








Solution on June 10 |! 


15 Hut-dweller given to song? (9) 


ACROSS 
1 ‘-—— for the Parson, ‘Baccy for 
the Clerk’. (Kipling) (6) 
4 Where to see the stage cyclist on 
board? (8) 
8 How a lion gardant appears (4-4) 
10 Rodent in a pastry-case (6) 
12 He has lost a lot (5) 
13 It’s nothing to them (9) 
14 The jockey puts these skids on (5) 
16 Rod in sand for aspirants (9) 
17 Able Seaman, perhaps? (9) 
19 A clubby club (5) 
21 Is it a mare? (anag.) (9) 
22 Found among the plaudits of the 
agp pth 
24 ‘B y a —— half as old as 
Tine’ 2 (Rogers) (6 ) 
25 How the guests in Omar Khay- 
a were ean on the grass? 


26 Is it possible for the Ram to go 
here? (8) 
27 Secret for sure (6) 


DOWN 
1 ‘To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a 
fall, And, ——, get up and begin 
again’ (Browning) (7) 
2 Wrestler in a state of complete 
exhaustion ? (3, 2) 
3 Experts in puddings? Not so 
expert, however! (7) 
5 Central heating is off in the old 
castle, apparently (7) 
6 Not, alas, in Nature’s endowment 
of five (4, 5) 
7 Do skittle-players consume them 
when famished? (7) 
9 The ardent race-goer, perhaps, 
though complacent (10) 
11 Entertainment where Tante hands 
out refreshment? (3, 7) 


__ & first prize of a book tokes for one guinea and a second prize of a book token for fifteen 


thillings will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions opened on June 7- 


Address solutions: Crossword No. 1091, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


17 Chic to a degree if untidy (7) 

18 He should be at home in 24 (7) 

19 A proper beard! (7) 

20 ‘My precious Lily’ was an im- 
perial one of these (7) 

23 Does the call-up boy get the 
wind-up at this? (5) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1089 


ACROSS.—1 Legacy. 4 Frilling. 10 
Vamoose. 11 Molests, 12 Allurement. 13 
Mary. 15 Undated. 17 Elastic. 19 Kinglet. 
21 Soloist. 23 Fops. 24 Free for all. 27 
Rat-race. 28 Driving. 29 Decorate. 30 
Adhere. 

DOWN.—1_ Love-a-duck, 2 Gambied. 
3 Choir-stall. 5 Reminders. 6 Lily. 7 
Instant. 8 Gassy. 9 Team. 14 Cali to mind. 
16 Detergeat. 18 Catalogue. 20 Nepotic. 
22 Imagine. 23 Farad, 25 Eddy. 26 Fair. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Mrs, C. Pearson, Swallowfield, Waters- 
field, Pulborough, Sussex, and Mr. G. S. 
Napier, Fox Ford, Seaton, Devon. 
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THE SPECTATOR, MAY 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 G lines). 


APPOINTMEN TS VACANT 


ASSISTANT for Home ‘Department in well- 
known voluntary society dealing with Homes 
fer Gentlepeople. Candidates should have ex- 
perience in Social Service; degree preferred but 
not essential. Work calls for wisdom, under- 
standing and experience. Salary according to 
present-day scale. Box No. 3425, c/o Charles 
Barker & Sons Lid., Gateway House, London, 
B.C.4. 


AUSTRALIAN BROADCASTING 
COMMISSION 


DIRECT OF LIGHT ENTERTAINMENT, 
SYDNEY 
Salary: The engagement will) be at £3,752 


(Australian) per annum. 


Daties ; The appointee will be required to per- 

form the duties of Director of Light Enter- 
iainment with responsibility for devising, 
planning and supervising within a defined 
budget the A.B.C.’s light entertainment 
progtammes in both radio and selevision 
throughout Australia, including variety 
shows and presentations by dance bands 
and miscellaneous music groups. 


Lecation : The appointee will be located at the 
Head Office of the A.B.C. in Sydney. 


tions : The appointee should have a 
thorough background of television and 
radio experience in the light entertainment 
field with a sound knowledge of popular 
music in the dance band idiom and of 
trends in modern broadcasting, and should 
possess an ability to establish harmonious 
relations with staff and artists. 


Clesing Daie: 2.30 p.m., Friday, 10th June, 
1960. 

Applications : To The Overseas Representative, 
Australian Broadcasting Commission, 54 
Portland Place London. W.1, marked 
“Application” and “Confidential.” stating 
age, qualifications and experience, with 
copies only of references. 


AUSTRALIAN BROADCASTING 
COMMISSION 


JAPANESE LANGUAGE STAFF, RADIO 
AUSTRALIA, MELBOURNE 


Applications are invited from male Japanese 
subjects, who are unmarried, for the position of 
Supervisor/Transiator, Japanese Section, with 
ihe Overseas Service of the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission (Radio Australia) located in 
Melbourne, 

Salary Ramge : £A1,675-2,005 per annum. 

Daeties : Responsible to the Director of Pro- 
grammes (Overseas) for the supervision of the 
staff and programmes of the Japanese Section, 
including supervision of translation of news 
and talks scripts from English into Japanese, 
arrangement and recording of interviews and 
other programme materia!, auditioning Japanese 
programmes and answering of listeners” mail. 


Training of oa n both translation and 
announcing d 

Qualiécations : Applic ants must be able to 
speak English fluently, translate accurately and 


speedily into Sageatae and speak standard 
Japanese clearly and correctly. Previous broad- 
casting experience and ability to supervise staff 
are essential. 4 


Conditions : The engagement will be by con- 
tract for an initial period of three years at a 
Salary within-the above range according to qua- 
lifications and experience. The engagement may 
be extended by mutual consent, in which case, 
if the appointee is engaged for a further period 
of three years, consideration will be given to 
allowing? him jeave to visit tis home with air fares 
paid by the Australian Broadcasting Commis- 
sioh. Working conditions include 72 hours’ 
work per fortnight, and payment at increased 
tates for overtime and work at week-ends; three 
weeks” annual feave and sick» wave. The 
Australian Broadcasting Commission will mect 


e- 


the cost of air fares to Australia for the suc- 
cessful applicant 
Applications must be submitted in ‘both 


English and Japanese and should state age, 
education, experience, and the date upon which, 
if successful, the applicant can take up duty 
in Melbourne 
Copies only of re 
with applications 
Successful applicants .will be required to pass 
& medical examination 
Applications wil! ck 


ferences should be included 


se on 10th June, 1960, and 


are to be addressed tx 


Overseas Representative 
Australian Broadcasting Comnnssion, 
54 Portland Place, 


London, W.1. 
STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The Bureau 
fot progressive and imseresting secretarial 


Vacan ck: 





27, 1960 


APPLICATIONS invited from. WOMEN HIS- 
TORY GRADUATES, 25-40, with personality 
and interest in World Affairs to teach girls over 
18. Stimulating work, scope for initiative, good 
salary, delightful conditions. — Apply Miss 
Neville-Rolfe, Hartwell House, Ay lesbury. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTORS oe EXAMINA- 
TIONS. () ENGLISH, (2) CLASSICS, (3) 
MODERN STUDIES. Pensionable posts in the 
Civil Service Commission, London, for men 
and women with good honours degree in (post 
1) English, (post 2) Classics, or (post 3) Philo- 
sophy, Politics, Economics, Geography, or Law. 
The first two posts fall vacant because the pre- 
sent holders have been appointed to university 
lectureships; the third is a mew post. For all 
Posts, good experience of teaching in universities 
or schools desirable; experience of examining, 
interviewing, or administration an advantage. 
Duties include discussion and preparation of 
examination papers from G.C.E. to Final 
Honours level, interviewing, and administrative 
work concerned with recruitment. Selection by 
imterview in mid-July. Starting salary according 
to experience and present salary on scale £1,110 
(age 28)—£1,935. Teaching service may be 
aggregated with civil service for superannuation 
purposes, F.S.S.U. may count as qualifying ser- 
vice. Promotion possibilities within the Com- 
mission or to administrative work. Write Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
don, W.1, for application form, quoting 5136/60. 
Closing date 17th June, 1960. 


ASSISTANT KEEPER: ROYAL SCOTTISH 
MUSEUM, EDINBURGH. Pensionable post in 
Department of Natural History for man or 
woman at least 21 on Ist August, 1960, with 
First or Second Class honours degree in Zoo- 
logy, ofr acceptable equivalent.  Final-year 
students may apply. Duties include detailed work 
on bird and insect collections, maintaining study 
collections and arranging exhibitions. Men's 
salary scales : £1,185-£1,865 or £635-£905, accord- 
ing to age, qualifications and experience On 
lower scale starting salary may be above mini- 
mum, Candidates, 30 or over, considered for 
direct appointment on higher scale. Promotion 
prospects. Write Director, Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh 1, for application form. 
Closing date 24th June, 1960. 


BBC requires Burmese Programme Organiser 
(British subject) for its Asian Services based in 
London. Duties include planning and production 
of programmes, supervision and co-ordination 
of duties of programme staff broadcasting in 
Burmese and preparation in English of news bul- 
letins, commentaries, talks and features for 
translation. Wide cultural and general back- 
ground essential; experience in producing and 
building broadcast programmes, sense of news 
value, news experience and ability to write for 
broadcasting would be advantages, Candidates 
should have definite interest in, and knowledge 
of, international affairs, with particular refer- 
ence to South East Asia. Knowledge of Burma 
and Burmese language desirable, but successful 
candidate must in any case be willing to study 
the language in order to become reasonably 
fluent, Salary £1,395 (possibly higher if quailifi- 
cations exceptional), rising by five annual in- 
crements to £1,770 max. p.a. Requests for appli- 
cation form (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference 60.G.247 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1. within five days. 


BOOKSHOP, central London, old established, 
want assistant (Partner?) from July. Typing 
essential, otherwise personality rather than .ex- 
perience.—Box 6780. 


HOLBORN SOLICITORS with general prac- 
tice require admitted Assistant to Partner. 
Applicant must be under 33 and have experi- 
ence in Conveyancing, Company and Com- 
mercial Drafting, with some Litigation and 
Divorce. He should be energetic. ambitious and 
self-reliant. with a personality which exudes re- 
liability. If he has these qualities (which are 
essential!) he will have prospects of an eventual 
Partnership in an expanding practice. The start- 
ing salary will be up to £1,000 p.a.. depending 
on qualifications.—Write Box 224, Reynells, 
44 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 





CAMEL BACK TO Bangalore—overiand ‘to 
Singapore. Where does the money come from? 
A good job from the Winifred Johnson Bureau, 
114 Holborn, E.C.1 (next to Gamages). 
HOLborna 0390. 


DRYAD HANDICRAFTS, 93 Gt. Russell St. 
(nr, British Museum), need young lady assistants, 
preferably with some knowledge of crafts. Good 
Position and salary for suitable persons.—Appli- 
cations to the Manageress. 


GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
Social Welfare Organiser, male, preferably be- 
tween 25 and 40, who will be responsible to 
Director of Social Welfare, for the training of 
Socia) Workers (African and European) at 
University and Sub-University levels. University 
degree or Diploma in Social Science, with ex- 
perience in the training of Social Workers (es- 
peciaily Social Case Workers) essential. A re- 
lated degree in Economics, Psychology or 
Sociology would be acceptable if pensionable. 
Salary at appropriate point in scale £1,315 to 
£1,950 p.a. (Spécial interim allowance of 5% of 
Salary also payabie.) Quarters at low rental. 
Free passages. Generous home leave. Low income 
tax. Further particulars and application forms 
from Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, 
London, S.W.1, quoting BCD 130/04/A5. 
Candidates should state their full names when 








LIBERTY OF LONDON requires the services of 
salesmen and saleswomen with experience and 
personality to sell a wide variety of their 
exclusive merchandise. Applications to the Staff 
ee Liberty & Co, Ltd., Regent Street, 


LONDON PROBATION ‘SERVICE. Applica- 
tions invited from men over age 28 for appoint- 
ment in September as probation officers in Metro- 
Politan Magistrates’ Court area. Social work or 
other relevant experience essential; social science 
or other university qualification an advantage. 
Salary £745 a year at 28, £775 at age 29 or over, 
rising by annual) increments to £940. Training 
given during the first year of service, Further 
particulars and application form from Probation 
Division, Room 703 (L), Home Office, 271/277, 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Last day for 
applications, Tith June, 1960. 


PERSONAL SECRETARY required for Sales 
Manager of leading book publishers. Interesting 
varied work; good salary. L.Vs. and summer 
holidays honoured —Hamish Hamilton Ltd., 90 
— Russell Street, W.C.1. Tel.: LANgham 
4621. 


SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND - TYPISTS. 
Have you a- week or more to spare? If so, make 
it pay ! See SYBIL TOPHAM about temporary 
work at Dutton’s Agency, 92 Gt. Russel! St., 
London, W.C.1, MUSeum 7379. 


SUSSEX. ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. Young, 
qualified resident teacher required for post with 
scope for imaginative individual work with 
adolescent girls suffering from asthma or other 
psychosomatic symptoms. Appplicants should be 
able to teach general subjects and preferably have 
an interest in games and remedial! physical educa- 
tion. The school, administered by the Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association, is recognised by the 
Ministry of Education for 30 girls, aged 9-16. 
Salary according to the Burham Scale for 
Special Schoo!s. Superannuation. Residential 
emoluments in return for extraneous duties. 
Applications to the General Secretary, I.C.A.A., 
a Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
Armidaie, New South Wales 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 

Applications are invited for appointment to 
the Chair of Education. 

Salary will be at the rate of £43,784 per annum 
and is at present under review. F.S.S.U. type 
superannuation is available; study leave one year 
after each six years of service; finance is 
available to buy or build a home. 

Conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Applications wi)! close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 27th June, 1960. 








at Granada’s 


terms and conditions. 





Write to Sidney L. Bernstein, Chairman, Granada 
TV Network Ltd., if you are qualified for and 
interested in becoming 


HEAD OF DESIGN 


MANCHESTER TV 


The post carries the responsibility for the day to 
day administration of the Design Department 
and overall responsibility for the operation of 
both Design and Construction Departments. 


A senior appointment, which offers attractive 


CENTRE. 
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ROCHDALE AND DISTRICT HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE AND ROCH- 
DALE COUNTY BOROUGH 

Applications are invited for the post of 
SENIOR CLINICAL PS¥YCHOLOGIST 
for duties in the Rochdale Group of Hospita!s 
and with the Rochdale County Borough, The 
Post involves the provision of Clinical Psycho- 
logical Services as part of a team working in 
the Psychiatric Unit in the general hospital, 
which consists of 100 Phychiatric beds with an 
admission rate of 250 and a busy out-patient 
department. This deals primarily with adult 
psychiatry, The work om behalf of the loca! 
authority would involve both adult and child 
work, so that the position offers a wide and in- 
teresting field covering most aspects of Psy- 

chiatry. 

Interest in research would be an advantage 
and the opportunities for this, with a closely 
integrated and fairly static population, are 
manifold. 

The conditions and terms are in accordance 
with P.T.A, circular 72, that is : £1,025 x £50(8) 
—£1,425. An In-Service training scheme, for 
the training of Clinical Psychelogists, is under 
discussion for the Region ‘as a ‘whole, and the 


successful applicant would be expected to 
Participate. 
Apply : Group Secretary, Birch Hill Hospital, 


Rochdale, Lancs. __ 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION 

_ Applications are invited for the . above-men- 
tioned post. Qualifications are required in any of 
the following fields: philosbphy of education; 
child development; educational psychology: 
educationa] measurement; reseatch methodology; 
remedial education of school children; the edu- 
cation of exceptional ¢hikiren:; educational 
sociology; educational administration; secondary 
education, Consideration will Bé given to appli- 
cants holding special qualifications in fields other 
than those listed. 

The salary for a lecturer. wijl.be £1,250 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £75 to 
£1,700 per annum. The initiel salary will be de- 
termined according to the qualifications and ex- 
perience of the appointee. <+.°1+3)' 

Approved fares to Wellington will be 
allowed for the appointed, His'Wife and his de- 
pendent children. 

Further particulars and ‘infotmation as to the 
method of application should be;.6btained from 
the Secretary, Association of Whiversities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 @qrdom Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Nite Zeamed and Lon- 
don, on 8th July, 1968. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 
New Zealandii | 

SENIOR LECTURER AND, LECTURER IN 

ECONOMIES '''' 

are invited’ for jhe 





Applications 
mentioned posts. 

The salary scale for wm, Seni@s,,Lecwrer is 

£1,750 per annum, rising by twb annual incre- 
ments of £100, and one increment of £50 to 
£2,000 per annum, and for a Bn ed £1,250 
per annum, rising by annual? ents of £75 
to £1,700 per annum, The initial salary in cach 
case will be determined according to the qua 
fications and experience of the appojntec. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be allowed 
for ¢ach appointee. his wife and his dependent 
children. 

Further particulars and inffymation as to the 
method of application should be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of: Universities of the 
British Commonwea!th, 36 Gordon Sauare, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. “9° 

Applications close. in New Zealand and Lon- 
don, on 15th July, 1960. 


above- 


MEETING 


‘THE BOMB, FHE SUMMIE:WHAT NEXT" 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
THURSDAY: JUNE 2nd, at'7.30 p.m 

Speakers: EARL ATTLEE,. CANON JOHN 

COLLINS, LORD PAKENHAM, |. 1]. 

PITMAN. M.P., and others. 

Admission free. Reserved aces as, 6d.. from: 

Federal Union! _ } 

10 Wyndham Place, W.1, or Central Hall. 
177,0@@+ receive “Which?” Another 177,000+ 
have long been ‘meaning: tp join’ the Con- 
sumers’ Association and so ahr receive "Which?" 
every month. ‘Which?’ report?'én goods and 
services are based on stfidgoht,! independent 


tests. ‘Which?.” only £1 a rset Dept. 7, 333 
High Holborn, London, W.C Ca yeh 
hrit 
EXHIBITIONS: AND 
LECTU! Res 


INSTITUTO DE "ESPANA, | » Eaton Square. 
S.W.1. Lecture by Louis ire0s Boezo on 
Senseo de la SrganizAcicH! peice espafola, 
on the 2nd Junc. at 6 D.m,iift: 
MATTHIESEN GALLERYI> ‘Paintings and 
Drawings from :Christ Churcb,, Qxtord An Ex- 
hibition in aid of the Chris Church United 
Clubs, Kennington. Admid¢ “28: . Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. Until ome 11.142 New 
Bond Street, WI, 
PAINTINGS by Frost Gemiome Rony yn, Sutton 
Art exhibited at Spode Hise. near Rugeley, 
Staffs, From 29th May to 12 2th June. For further 
details write to the Warden’ : 
SPRING EXHIBITION aod Heralory in the 


Crafts. at the Crafts Centre of Great Britain 
16/17 Hay Hill, Wotan dw Jone. Mon.-Fri 
10-*. Sat. 10-12.30, Admission free 


Continued Overleas 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


Continue to pay spay 7E% p.a. on 
deposits, with extra $% added 
annually on each unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Roy de 
Maistre. A retrospective exhibition of paintings 
and drawings, 1917-60, Weekdays, 11-6; Sun- 
days, 2-6. Closed Mondays. Admission free. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 





PERSONAL 


AUTHORS INVITED to submit novels, poems, 
etc. SS for publication. Attractive terms.—Citizen 
ks (S), Sandleigh Rd., Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


aaamaan PATIENT 601142. Poor woman (68), 
not long to live. This devoted woman neglected 
herself to nurse her late husband for {7 years, 
and the doctors strongly advise a holiday. 
Needs extra nourishment and comforts. Can 
you please help? Old jewellery, etc., gladly 
utilised.—National Society for Cancer Relief, 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


CONSULTANT for neftvous conditions. habits 
and personal problems, qualified in psychology 
and hypnosis.—Write for appointment, R. K. 
Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., W..1, or tele- 
phone LANgham 4245. 
ae PLANNING. Bookiet sent free any- 
here under plain cover.—Premier Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 


GROUPED FOR SERVICE. C. B. Printers is 
an organisation comprising individual com- 
panies producing excuisite colour work ard 
able to provide a complete service. Why not 
consult C, B. PRINTERS, Britannic House, 
99/119 Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.1. 
Telephone : TER 0347. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. Take Rutin. the 
proved natural remedy. in Rutin ‘T’ from Health 
Stores, Chemists or direct from Rutin Products. 
Wokingham, Berks. 
HOMOSEXUALITY. “FORBIDDEN FREE- 
DOM! (Linden. Press, 12s.). A reasoned and 
—e argument for a reform of the law, by 
ymer Robes; whose autobiography, “JU DGE 
Nor (16s) provoked widespread interest. 
Booksellers o¢ 14 Stanhope Mews West. S.W.7. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human. Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Bape Fieras. 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1, DX. 
LET ME TRACE your ancestry. eg aenealonica! 
Research, Terms moderate.—Box 60 
NATIONAL CHARITY a with relief 
work ovegseas requires Administrative Secre- 
tary at headquarters in Oxford. Deputises 
for General Secretary and responsibie for all 
adgninistrative, legal and committee work. Good 
commencing salary and prospects for able and 
energetic man, preferably over 30. Children’s 
allowances and Pension Scheme. Fui! particulars 
of age, qualifications, experience and present 
salary, in envelope marked ‘personal,’ to be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Oxford 
Committee for Famine Relief, 17 Broad Street, 
Oxford. 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 

PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY - 

THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The Nationa! Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with illustrations. —— Susan Tully 
Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAY fair 6093. 
QUAKERISM, Information _ respecting ~ the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends (Quakers) free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee. Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 

* PRINTING and Designing of a high standard at 
_most reasonable cost. Prompt delivery, personal 
service from the proprietor, The Biado Press, 
171 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 2545. 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 


















































EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION. for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.,) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus amd/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects an which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.4%; St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, Established 1910. 

OXFORD AND COMNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive Secre- 
tarial Training. Prospectus. 








FARMHOUSE SCHOOL, Wendover, Bucks, 
situated in beautiful Chiltern countryside. A 
boarding and day school with a practical 
approach to education where girls run their own 
farm and take grammar schoo! subjects to G.C.E. 
levels. Telephone : Wendover 2297. 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas, Also for Law, Professional Examina- 
tions. Prospectus from E. W Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B.92. 
Wolsey Halil. Oxford, (Est. 1894). 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF. EDUCATION 
London, Oxford, Cambridge. Northern, and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A.. 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (1 and ID, and 

Other exams. Prospectus free from Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

76 BURLINGTON HOUSE. CAMBRINGE 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students, Six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses. — Write 
Organising Secretary. Davies's. 153 Holland 
Park Avenue. W.11. PARK 4654. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 











LITERARY 





YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY. 
Every year people of al! ages. coached by the 
London School of Journalism. turn their holiday 
experiences to account by writing articles or 
stories. Why not you? If you acquire the pro- 
fessional touch you can always make money with 
your pen. Free book and advice from: LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford 
Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Lid.. Chronicle House. 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitab'e stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, “The Professional Touch,’ 

concerning Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 


WRITE TO SELL—with Know-How ! No Sales 
—No Fees training shows you how to write what 
editors buy. Benefits also from ‘The Writer,” 
plus two practicai writing encyclopedias—free ! 
Send for FREE R.1 ‘Kaow-How Guide to Writ- 
ing Success’ (45th Edition). B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing. 124 New Bond Street, London. 
Al. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberiand. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for interest- 


ing free booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. 


MSS, TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1.000 words. 6d. carbon.— 
Jarman. 59 Dalmeny Road, Wallington, Surrey. 
TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. LEGAL 
WORK.—Mary Wallis, 13 Sudbury Road, 
Halstead, Essex. 





SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS, 7 x 50. Canadian Naval. £60 
value for £22. 14 days’ free wial—CHARLES 
FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask Tabie- 
cloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed Dress. Church Linens, 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
99 Donegal Square, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens. Manchester 2. 


SHIRTS made to measure from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 2 
Corporation Street, Blackburn. 








EPICURE 


FINEST QUALITY 
DEVON CLOTTED CREAM 


or 
REAL FARMHOUSE BUTTER 
Freshly made on the farm. Ideal GIFT for 
Whitsun, Birthdays, Convalescence, etc. 
+ Ib. 6/6 (4 weeks 25/-., 8 weeks 49/-). 
1 ib. 12/- (4 weeks 47/-) 
DEVON HONEY (from no-sugar fed bees); 
clear or thick, delicious flavour and bouquet. 
4 Ib, 21/-. 7 Ib. 33/6. All post/carr. paid. 
Greetings cardiets enclosed. 





Churston Ferrers, Nr. Brixham, S. Devon. 
(Member of The Soil Association.) 

















Brecht: 


Britten: Noye’s Fludde 
Vivaldi: L’Estro Armonico 


Conductors: Norman dei 


Recitals: 


Apollo Society 








YORK FESTIVAL 1960 
12 June—3 July 


In Association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


YORK MYSTERY PLAYS 


The Good Woman of Setzuan 


Monteverdi Vespers 


Mar, 

Soloists: Heinz Rehfuss, Herbert 
Heather Harper, Janet Baker, Alfred Deller, Wolfgang 
Marschner, Yfrah Neaman 


London Mozart Players, London Symphony Orchestra, 
Sheffield Philharmonic Chorus, 


I musici, Amadeus Quartet, Pietro Scarpini, 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, Arda Mandikian, Susanna Slivko, 
Maria Lidka, Otto Freudenthal, 
and others 


Pageant Play 


For fall programme write to: 
Festival Office, 1 Museum Street, York 


Booking Office now open 


Chinese Shadow Plays 


Bach: B Minor Mass 
Stravinsky: The Soldier’s Tale 


Walter Goehr, Harry Blech 


Handt, Owen Brannigan, 


York Musical Society 


Arnold Goldsbrough 


Festival Club 
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Harold Pinter’s ; 
THE CARETAKER” 


5/6 POST PAID FROM ENCORE 
25 HOWLAND STREET LONDON WI 











Cider and Scintillat 


SEE it glisten as you fill the glass... sense 
delicate bouquet . . . let its fully fellow flavour 
glow across your tongue. Scintillating pleasures 
these, promised to you each time you se 
COATES FESTIVAL VAT—Sparkling Cider B 
Luxe. A superb medium-dry cider with ge 
alcoholic content, made from choicest cid 
apples that grow in Somerset. Slowly mat 
in great oaken vats, and carefully sampled 
approval by Coats’ experienced cider tas 
They like this job. You'll like the mediu 
flavour of COATES FESTIVAL VAT even mo 
with luncheon or dinner. For special occasig 
too. It costs only 2/2 for a quart flagon (2/6 iam 
Scotland), plus bottle deposit, at wine merch 
and off-licences. 
R. N. COATES & COMPANY LIMITED, 
Nailsea, Somerset, 


ROYAL JELLY, the “fabulous Queen Bee 

in Clover Honey from our own bechives, 
21-day course of this tonic food will pw yeu 
top of your form. 42s. post free from tel 
HONEY FARM, 7 Cadwgan Place, Aber: of 
Cardignaative. Brochure on request. 


— — -———_—_——. 
—————— 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

AMERICAN UNIV /ERSITY PROF 

wife, small daughter, seek self-contained accom ~ 
modation easy reach Central Lonadoa. June | 
September.—Box 6778. 


ACCOMMODATION 
NETHYB' BRIDGE HOTEL, Nethybridge, lave 
ness-shire Easy access, neac Cairngorms, i@ 
beautiful surroundings, Excetient for watkiag, ” 
climbing or touring Highlands, Self-contained 
suites, private sitting-rooms, h. & c. all bed 
rooms. Own croquet and putting. Excellent fish- 
ing. golfing. Fully licensed. Tel.: Nethybridge: 
203 and 276. 


SURPRISING HOW OF TEN FRIENDS. MEET ‘ 
each other ‘at our Piccadilly Office. The right 





flat (seoara’e or shared) or the right person.— | 


Share-A-Flat Litd., HYD © 


TS45 (24 hours). 


W.1 (close Baker Street). Studio bed-sittets plus 
communa; fac. imm, vacant. Furn. or unfura, 7 
Families or single people. Co-operative ventwuee/ 
adventure. (CLA). Box 6766. 


175 Piccadilly, W.1. 


— 


HOTELS 


WONDERING WHERE T0 GO? Try aa even — 


ing or a fortnight at ‘Sinah Warren, where 
woodlands meet the sea. Luxury chalets with 
own private bath, etc. Superb cuisine, dinnet 
dances, cabarets; Many other sports available. 
Only 24 gns. daily. Colour brochure from Dept. 
SP. SINAH WARREN CHALET 
Hayling Island, Hants 


HOLIDAY - ACCOMMODATION 
COTTAGE or ‘BU NGALOW required d by men 
ber of ‘Spectator’ staff, near sea and withia 
reasonable reach London. Part August or Sep 
tember.—Box 6067. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BED AND BREAKFAST guide to Great Britaia, 
Essential for tourists. 100 pages, 2s. 10d., post 
free from Ramblers’ Association, 48 Park Road, 
London, N.W.1. 

YUGOSLAVIA 
15-day air and coach tour visiting Zagreb, Jajce, 
Sarajevo, Split, Plitvice, with 7 glorious days 

in Dubrovnik. Price from 56 gns. 
Departures fortnightly on Sundays from 

Sth June-lith «September | inc!usive, 
You wil have an opportunity to see the 
unforgettable Dubrovnik Festival of Art, 
Drama and Ballet (10 July-24 August), 
the Split Art Festival (15 July-15 August), 

and the Zagreb Internationa! Fair 

(4-19 September). 

GREECE AND THE GREEK ISLANDS 
14-day air tours from 84 gns. 
15-day rail and sea cruise from 53 gns. 
(Special 24 pp. booklet avaiiabie.) 
Apply for full details to.: 

APAL TRAVEL LTD., 

78 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel.: MUSeum 9351 (10 jines), 
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